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The Public Health a Public Question. 


OTWITHSTANDING _ the 
existence of boards of 
health and of considerable 
powers given by Acts of 
Parliament to “ authori- 
ties” of various sorts, some 
of the simplest and most 
obvious of much - needed 
sanitary wants remain un- 
supplied. We hear, how- 
ever, a little piece of good 
news. At a meeting of 
the Islington Vestry, the 
other evening, a report was 
brought up recommending 
that proceedings should be 
taken against the owners 
of Sutton-gardens, in the 
neighbourhood of the Cale- 
donian-road, to compel a 
proper supply of water. 





this “place” was in a most de- 
plorable condition, for the only | 
“provision,” if it might so be| 
called, for supplying the in-| 
habitants of the houses with 
water, was an old rotten butt, sunk 3 ft. or 4 ft. | 
in the ground, close by a footpath, and without | 
any covering to protect it from rubbish being 
thrown in. The owner, on being spoken to, said 
that the people might take the water when it was 
“coming in,’ and store it in their own homes, 
—places, the speaker said (and as we know), most | 
unfit for such a purpose. The seconder said that 
the whole water-supply of the parish (by the 
New River Company) was most inadequate. In 
a conversation which followed, the different 
speakers expressed a very strong opinion that 
the New River Company should be called upon. 
to supply water on a Sunday, for not only were 
the lower class of houses left without, but inha- 
bitants of houses of a large size often found their 
cisterns quite empty all day on Sunday. The 
motion for compelling the owners of the houses 
to put on a proper supply was unanimously 
carried, and proceedings, it was understood, 
would be immediately taken, as the owners had 
before been called upon, without effect, to do 
this work. 

Having perseveringly urged, for fifteen or 
sixteen years, in all sorts of ways, with pen and 
pencil; deprecatingly, mildly, vehemently, now 
tragically, then amusingly, but always in sad 
and sober earnest ; that a large amount of evil 
might be mitigated by giving the houses of the 
poor a supply of water on Sunday mornings, it 
is cheering and refreshing to find the idea at 
length taking root even at one vestry meeting, 
In 1854, after pointing to hundreds of houses 
where on Saturday afternoons we had found the 
receptacles, such as they were, empty, and with 
no means of replenishment till Monday, we 
wrote,—‘ For those, then, who say our general 
subject [sanitary improvement} is too vast for 
them to touch, here is a simple, practicable 
point for their operations,—a supply of water to 
the poor on Sunday mornings.” And this we 
have been repeating in all sorts of words ever 
since. One Saturday evening, thirteen years 
ago, we were in the “ Coal Yard,” at the top of 
Drury-lane, opposite the spot where the great 
plague of 1665 made its first appearance, and we 
found the inhabitants as usual without water, 





The mover for its adoption said | 


Suddenly a cry of “fire” was raised, and a 
parish engine, kept close by, was brought out 
for use. “Thank God,” said one of the women, 
“there is a fire. We will soon get some water.” 
Ourcomment was, when we printed thestatement, 
“Surely these people must be ill supplied with 
water, one of the chief necessaries of life, when 
they thank God for a fire.” The assertion that 
the inhabitants of the place were short of water 
was foolishly denied by “authorities” in the 
Times, which had kindly given increased circu- 
lation to the anecdote, and this brought a cloud 
of witnesses to the want of water, and to 
strengthen our condemnation. 

Typhus, the disease of filth, is again busy— 
is again weakening and killing. It is never 
absent in some of our courts and alleys, never 
| has been for years; and its localities are now 
| being made known again to the press, one might 
| suppose, from remarks made use of, for the first 
| time ; although these identical places have been 
pointed out in our columns again and again, and 
_ the statements have been copied thence into dozens 
of other journals. In a few days the new state- 
' ments will be forgotten, as the old ones were, little 
or nothing will be done, and King Fever will still 
-hold his court, in preparation for Emperor 
/Cholera, The money-cost alone of such a state 
of things is frightful. It was proved long 
|ago that the loss through typhus fever in 
the metropolis, during the five years 1843-47, 
' was 1,328,0001., and this might have been pre- 
vented. Who shall calculate the amount of 
sorrow and abasement that attends it,—the 
degradation of health, the degradation of morals? 

It is not merely in London, but in all parts 
of the country, that men, women, and children 
are still being slain unnecessarily by a mean 
and dirty enemy, who would fly before an effort ; 
and in Spanish ports English vessels are now 
actually forbidden to land their passengers 
without quarantine! From Liverpool, Leeds, 
Norwich, and many other places, come frightfu} 
reports. 

The medical officer of health for the borough 
of Gateshead has reported to the town council 
that—“The mortality of the past fortnight is 
at the rate of 43 and 41 per 1,000 per annum 
respectively, taking the present population 
of the borough to be 36,000. Taking the 
average mortality of the borough at the very 
high rate of 30 in every 1,000 per annum, we 
_have at present a ‘preventible’ excess of 13 in 
| the first and 11 in the second week, or at the 
rate of 432 preventible deaths in the year. To 
| every death, it has been ascertained, there are at 
‘least 33 cases of preventible sickness; and as- 
suming that the present condition of things 
should go on for a year, we should in that time 
/have had 12,000 cases of preventible sickness. 
|On referring to the report of Mr. Rawlinson 
'to the General Board of Health in 1850,” 
‘the Gateshead officer continues, “I find that 
| in 1846, when the Irish famine fever prevailed 
here, the mortality of 38 per 1,000 was looked 
upon as something frightful to contemplate. At 
the present time it far excceds this, and hence I 
am fully justified in stating that the town is in 
a worse sanitary condition in 1865 than it was 
in 1846.” The council do not scem to be at all 
awake to the seriousness of this state of matters, 
although one of them suggested the suppression 
of the report. Others attempt to explain it 
away. The report, however, was “ received.” 

The medical officer of health for Liverpool is 
urging, as we have long urged, that tenemented 





of which we have already spoken, have addressed 
the guardians of the other metropolitan parishes. 
They point out that the dwellings of the poorer 
classes are overcrowded, highly rented, and in 
other respects in a far from satisfactory state ; 
that the workhouse is full, or nearly so—the 
number of casual or houseless poor applying 
nightly for shelter is great—and the applications 
for out-door relief very considerably increased. 
“Tt is thought probable,” they continue, “that 
the poor of your district are somewhat similarly 
circumstanced, and that among the many bills 
to be introduced into Parliament next Session 
for new railways, or other metropolitan improve. 
ments, some may affect you. Even should such 
not be the case, your district may be affected in 
itself, by the necessary migration of those who 
are removed from unions or parishes more or 
less remote from your own.” And then they go 
on to urge that this evil has now reached such a 
pitch, that it is time the various municipal 
authorities, and especially the guardians of the 
poor, began to consider whether anything can 





houses should be inspected and regulated. 
Typhus and cholera, and other preventible dis- 
eases, are public enemies. Those who give them 
house-room, and aid in establishing them, are 
public enemies likewise, and should be looked 
after and punished accordingly. The London 
guardians of the Strand Union are awaking to 
the importance of a provision of proper dwell- 
ings for the poor ; and, following out a resolution, | 

















be done to palliate the effects of a system, which 
| is adding to their responsibilities and difficulties. 
|The wholesale destruction of the homes of the 
poor, and the consequent overcrowding, neces- 
sarily increase the number of those who fall 
upon the rates, and diminish that of those who 
pay them. They lower the habits of a large 
class, and saddle others with a fresh load of 
destitution. 

Let the various boards unite in earnest, and 
something satisfactory may be done. They may 
depend upon it that by improving the homes of 
the people they will lessen pauperism, disease, 
and premature death. 

Pauperism, filthiness, and foul ignorance are 
amongst the social crimes, the unclean realities, 
from which we should free future generations. 
In the infectious marsh of social misery, writes 
a modern French journalist, wallows always the 
symbolic hydra, a hideous serpent born of igno- 
rance and selfishness. The monster breathes 
pestilence. He feeds on blood and living flesh. 
In former times, to appease the legendary rep- 
tile, they gave him as tribute flocks of sheep 
and cattle, they threw to him for food the most 
beautiful virgins. The monster devoured and 
ravaged continuously: its appetite grew with 
what it fed on. Neither prayers, supplications, 
nor religious sacrifices served to appease its vora- 
city: and so it is with pauperism. It is thought 
to stop it by gifts. They offer it tribute: it has 
It devours tithes and the legacies 
It is vainly hoped thus to feed 


its civil list. 
of the dead. 
and tranquillise it: but the more it eats the 
larger it grows and the more hungry it is. 
Greedy as the grave, it still cries give! give! 
give! 

Ignorance produces pauperism, and pauperism 
in its turn produces ignorance. The circle is 
continuous and fatal. 








THE CHURCH OF ST. JACQUES AT 
REIMS: A STUDY. 


Tue small church of St. Jacques, at Reims, 
has no beauty or interest as a whole to make it 
worthy of attention from visitors, who will find 
a larger fund of both at the cathedral and the 
church of St. Remi than time will usually per- 
mit them to exhaust. What must he have been, 
for an idler, then, who gave time, and even 
hours, to it, at more than one visit? It may be 
possible, however, to redeem, and perhaps justify, 
the unusual attention bestowed upon it by placing 
notes on record that may spare or guide the 
trouble of those who follow ; and it certainly 
has this in common with most other ancient and 
anciently altered edifices, that, defective as 16 
may be, as a whole, it has details that illustrate 
remarkably, though they may scarcely exemplify, 
the development of the beautiful. : 

The nave has preparation for sexpartite 
vaulting, as at Sens, in alternate piers and paired 
columns, which are here very short Corinthoid 
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cylinders, set quite close but for knife-edge|reproduced, but regenerate in clalsic propor- 
interval, and with base and abacus confluent. | tions and well executed ornament, nd two such 
The sexpartite vault, however, is only executed | pairs on either side divide the aisles, and receive 
in the bays next to the crossing of a short | the transverse and diagonal vault jes from the 
transept. The vaulting ribs rise from shaft | piers of the choir on the one hand, jand from the 
capitals on a level with those of a triforium, but | outer walls, or shafts, or pillars yas to them, 
take a high stilt before they bend : in the quadri-|on the other. This determines thie general re- 
partite divisions they bend at once from the | semblance : the differences in deta | are remark- 
springing with a clumsy and conflicting dispro- | able. The southern architect sti{l retains the 
portion which we are fortunately not called on | pointed arch,—he of the north ubstitutes or 
by the importance of the case to bring home to/ rather recurs to the round. On the south the 


The happy instinct with which Medizva} 
architecture broke loose from rule te recur to 
nature, wherever nature had been overborne in 
earlier practice, is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in their treatment of the member that 
takes various form as pedestal, podium, or base. 
ment. This instinct was primarily exereised 
in obliterating utterly the projecting cornice of 
the Roman pedestal, and then in a reform of 
basic mouldings, that got rid of some of the most 
unhappy Roman sophistications, and reverted to 
the better type that the Greeks had no doubt 


the originator, or in any way attend to farther. | diagonal ribs towards the two. angjes of the aisle 
One of the Corinthoids is fluted, with channels | are received by pillars housed in {he corners, of | adopted, not to say invented, long before,—but 
less wide than the arrises, a treatment of which | Corinthian detail, but having thd proportion of | that owed its recovered position to a revival of 
the like occurs in St. Remi. This is one of the | shafts, a proportion no longer recpgnised on the sense for the characteristic and appropriate. 
few details in which we trace a faint influence | north: it is also characteristic! that on this| In these instances, as in the ease of the en- 
from the Roman trizmphal arch that still stands | later side columns are so lavishly pxpended as to) hanced abacus already alluded to, the revolt 
at one entrance of the city, and that exhibited | diminish the value of the gtoup/d pairs; they | from classicism is co-extensive with the field of 
itself well preserved as a model all through the | are attached to, or rather set frpe against, the Mediaval architecture, and seems to be as much 
Middle Ages, had the architects of the time been | wall, the piers of the choir, and is the angles of due to a general revolt of common sense as to 
80 ill-advised as to regard it. How it came to | the window, and count up eighteefi in all against the lead and influence of any one signal example 
pass that they so all but entirely averted their | the poor seven—four coupled, ancjthree engaged, and innovator. 
eyes from an obtrusive model here, and in so | and the two shafts of the south, #hich hold their | The happy and characteristie invention of the 
many other cases, and held hard on to a track | own most gallantly, and produce,|indeed, a much | Attic base has as little ever ceased to be worked 
that turned them into another direction, is a better if more sober effect. The/southern shafts | more or less purely from the date of its invention, 
curious subject for consideration. It seems that are still unfiuted, the northern/have recovered as Latin has ceased to be written and spoken 
architecture in its revolt from the classic models the flutes and are reeded ulso. { The capitals of better or worse from the days of Caesar and Cicero. 
had carried over with it some certain details of the paired columns south are c/nfiuent at adja- I read it, however, even at its first occurrence as 
*onstruction, distribution, and some selections of cent volute and abacus, and i the lower | an enriched development of the earlier Doric 
most available ornament, and thereafter seemed shafts are in contact for about a foot, and all the | base-moulding, such as that which supports the 
resolved to assert a position of its own, and reso- mouldings of the bases unite ead return as ina orthostate of the cella of the Theseum—an in- 
lutely work out its problems in reliance on Gothic compound shaft. On tfe north the capi-| verted ogee; that is, a moulding of contrary 
independent vigour of thought, and acuteness tals get themselves quite frep, and the slight flexure with the convexity lowest and advanced. 
and liveliness of imagination, rather than be confluence of the bases is linfited to the lower The basic propriety of this moulding consists in 
again beholden to the condescensions of its torus. j | the strongest portion of it being at the foot, and 
uncompromising parent. In both cases the spandrel¥ of the plinths,— in distinct contrast with the level, while the 
The Roman arch at Reims is debased enough, the north only has recovered the normal plinth, straightening curve above leads up easily to 
and could not have been more judiciously treated —are toed by foliage flowing jiown from between blend with the vertical wall that the moulding 
than by its present conservators. One half of it scotia and lower torus. At te attached column, properly pertains to. By breaking the curve 
is left (and well protected) in its traditional south-west, the angle of thy base is broadly cut with a fillet edge to emphasiz» the point of con- 
ruin, which is not so utter but that it retains off, and the leafage droop over the edge, and trary flexure, the lower portion of the Attic 
sufficient models for all parts, and details, and swells out as if covering} a boss, such as the base is produced, and the addition of a smal! 
decorations. By these mode!s the other half, or Goths would often place an this position under torus above effects, in combination with the cor- 
rather end, of the monument has been restored, an oversailing base. ! vetto of the apophyge, a repetition of the charac- 
so as to reproduce very accurately what must On the north side the order has got back its teristic profile. To mouldings for bases in these 
have been its original appearance. Even the entire entablature, with fall cornice and bulged forms, primary and developed, the Medizevale 
sculpture has been re-instated with perfect justi- and carved frieze, and ¢nly defrauded of one attached themselves with tenacity most fortu- 
fication ; for the style of the original is such, that fascia of its architrave. {The south still abides nate, and the more surprising as their Roman 
a far better art-critic than Lucius Mumminus by one of the truest 3fediaval motives, and predecessors had long wandered hopelessly 
might be excused for stipulating that those who dismisses its arch direct/from the abacus,—from astray. Would that these worse precedents had 
defaced such works should mend them or re- the enhanced abacus pf Gothic architecture, been lost beyond chance of revival, never to 
place them by others as good. Butlate and base indeed, and not from !that of the Corinthian have returned to vex the sensibilities that are 
as the style may be, it is correctness itself in capital. <A very notewdrthy point in the history condemned to sojourn in their midst, With that 
Cemparsson with any example that could be of the transitions of tlfe art, but not very easy perversion of the passion for novelty, and pre- 
fairly considered transitional from proper Roman to date, is the manner in which arcuation, when tence of invention that adopts change as its own 
to Media val architecture. We are not now about jit got rid of the gendral entablature, thought all-sufficient reason instead of pursuing traces 
to Inquire where or whether such are still to be well to retain the upper member of the archi- of reasoned or reasonable development, the archi- 
found, but we lingered at St. Jacques, at Reims, trave. By the encroschment of the frieze in tects at Rome rejoiced to invert the profile of 
from interest in an example it contains of the later classicism, the hrchitrave had gradually the Greek, and thus they brought the inverted 








-saaoaggerhat the genius of either style when after become narrower; and this, with the welcome- sima of the cornice, renioustrant and surprised, 
lapse of ages ane r volutions they were again ness of some strengtli to the slight Corinthian into the place and fuuction of the basic ogee. 
confronted ; and Mediwvalism bas some appear- abacus under new responsibility, seems to have In this arrangement the thin and weaker por- 





ance of having come back home like the prodigal caused what was left pf it to be retained, while tion of the moulding creeps forward upon the 
disposed to compromise, but induced at last, for all superior members were knocked away. The level, while the stronger bulge of the convexity 
better or worse, to conform. transformations of this feature through the starts abruptly away from the wall to which its 
The choir of the church consists of two bays varieties of Romane{que along the Rhine and original allegiance is due. 
and a th rd half-bay,—so to speak,—forming, elsewhere, are w equivocal, and it is hidden even This misapplication of the moulding is found, 
With a triple window of three sides of an octagon in the coarsely-profildd Norman abacus. but on barbarous ground, as early as in the 
on plan, an apsidal termination. There is a The section of the vaulting rib on the south is | inverted bell-like bases of the colamns of Per- 
double aisle on either side of the choir, of which | characteristic Gothicl, that on the north is any- sepolis. It then disappears till emergent at the 
the two nearer, in continuation of the nave thing rather, and dt first it puzzles to gness| Rome of the Cwsars, who scarcely raised a monu- 
aisles, have a similar but smaller apsidal end, where the architect iLelped himself to it. It, in ment that it does not deform Augustus or 
while the eastern ends of the exterior aisles, fact, repeats,—or Gapmenton, rather,—the profile Agrippa, Titus, Trajan, or Antonine all are 
north and south, finish square. Towards the of the Greck cornice with reduction of the pro-| involved. We turn to Taylor and Cresy to refresh 
~eneg: Rg water aisles are closed, and jection. The resulting ribs are heavy. They recollections, and there the provincial temple of 
Gaditaaas ot nth diet a ous pl ec — — — fully at their spring; and, pre Sibyl at Tivoli alore claims to have been 
chapels would, perhaps, be more appropriate colitis the an ne die. Aa seg po rrp be a ay ee Sen 
than aisles. Both these double aisles, then. | trespasses un 18 “f 1 ryee ae ential Me i i 
north and south, of corresponding plan have shelf of the weaken pa id a in vie “ } hat hong Pape ha eneeste se wpe | 
been reconstructed and searchingly modifi d by The lines of thon Seshetiall coed 28 ; ee il : % pestrpers -e apeung — ary por 
the influence of the Renaissance with but a fev jy ] i te ea e “r a © scuahe are atill retained this basic ee and very Enpersans wee 
P 1 but a few finely and boldly drawn, as by a hand retentive | the history it had before it. We | t 
years of interval; and there is a good deal of in- | of its Gothic ounni ng. In the wides is : : ptt pele 
terest and some instruction in noticing both the curve strikes diredt Pion this aaa ae Xe nner aan a mouldings of shaft were 
agreement and difference in styles of treatment. | narrower the ribs ave a certai stilt, al a tal ‘a See ee ee 
On a rib of the chapel on the right or south is | curve is mana,zed ile rantly H - ~ meiner As “ ene Oe sentananian pedestal became pely- 
the date 1535, and on a rib in the north chapel, | architect gets into Pt tag 1 ai ~~ northern gonal ; then, as the sense “ style ows 5 taller 
we read 1518. Few as the intervening years. variable ii aad nee ) . has the « ifficulties of | proportion to the group of base mouldings, the 
may be, they involve this difference in the! cealed aa core nba re besa influence affected the pedestals till they 
work, that the earlier workman, unequivocally as oper Bee poe —_ h gi were drawn up and elongated almost into sub- 
his resumption of classicisms is declared, is but later insertioas fo: uniformity ‘ The heyy way i 8 ee ee ee 
pilin) tx: Wis: wniatemak oi tacaas se mito peat —— ae 2@ wall com. | as freely, and yet never to the end of the style 
from lingering loyalty, or from habit, he has | nook cays pointed, an nas Corresponding | lost its characteristic profile. It was varied in 
still regard to some of the capital traditions of There are bois th of “ % rage, and in magnitude relatively to pedestal ; 
Gothic, and those traditions which had the! of the salenracl * ns te ie pedestals - followed the fortunes of the pedestal in re- 
greatest artistic value, make the last and hardest | but wherefore Ae petiori equally characteristic ; ceiving polygonal plan, and sometimes was with- 
fight for it at the end, and if we ponder them | by the degerii ti of th er EpenaNy oF attention | drawn within lines of lower plinth, and some- 
well or even moderately, not insignificantly inti-| interesting ; ; dir : nese i i rage tet. cence oversailed them, like the bese mouldings 
saalle the vizour of thelr shebasteribtie corns at (Gren iy as iri ting us to a point of original | above. Even when its upper edge was oblite- 
the beginning. | — pars ae - per to at the close, which ; rated by the outline being continued into the 
The archaic paired Corinthoids of the nave are | our way teint pe org the liberty to make _ Vertical of the pedestal, it svon re-asserted itself; 
idently. ;and before long the general vertieality of the 
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outline was softened into a large sweep of easy 
flexure. Abuses, of course, came in abundantly 
enough in the fulness of time, from the frittered 
weediness of some examples to the swollen 
hypertrophy of others; while in the portentous 
western piers of the cathedral of Troyes we have 
all the forms of abuse of all kinds clubbed 
and clustered together; and so the style 
went out. 

Where have we left the church of St. Jacques, 
of Reims, its chantries and chapels? We need 
not wish to recur to it if our comment has led us 
to take to heart the monumental comments of 
Medieval architects, on the principles that they 
held in common with the Greek. There is 
scarcely a base of a statue, or a monument, or a 
podium in London, that does not offend the taste 
that is in harmony with the canons sanctioned 
by such lofty sympathies, that does not obtrude 
as a base moulding, either an abused cymatium, 
or some other profile of like cognate character 
and application. Some instances might be 
pointed out,—might be pointed at,—in which 
transposition of base and cornice would go very 
far to harmonize both, and set everything to 
rights, and wipe all tears from architectural 
eyes. Noappeal to Caeesar,—no citation of Roman 
precedents is admissible here, where natural 
principle and natural expressiveness should be 
sanction sufficient, even though they had not on 
their side the authorities so emphatically con- 
senting, of both Goth and Greek. 





RAMBLING IN DUBLIN. 


TOWNSEND-STREET (which was true to its name 


of old as the town’s end) runs parallel to) 


Brunswick-street, at the point of which latter 
branches off Hawkins-street, the locale of the 
Dablin Theatre Royal,—half a century ago the 


home of the Royal Dublin Society, within whose | 
darksome rooms toiled the great ecclesiastical | 


historian of Ireland, Dr. Lanigan, to whose 
memory a monument has been recently erected, 
after thirty-three years of indifference on the 
part of cleric and laic,—his own countrymen. 
Townsend-street is crossed by a number of 


lanes and low streets. All, and itself inclusive, | 


are in anything but a clean or sanitary condi- 
tion. Most of the streets and lanes surround- 


« 


cleaned. 

D’Olier-street is a uniform, short, and fine 
street, in keeping with its duplicate, Westmore- 
land-street. It leads over Carlisle Bridge. to 
Sackville-street. At the convergence of these 


streets spoken of, and facing the side of Trinity | 
College, stand: a testimonial drinking-fountain, | 


erected a short time since, and subserving the 


double purpose of doing honour to the late Sir. 


Philip Crampton, and quenching the public 


thirst. I cannot speak highly of its rather strange | 
and aquatic anomaly | 
which shoots up trom its plinth like some. 


design,—a zoological 


tropical and leviathan water-plant, cowering 


under whose broad leaves the cold and formal | 


bust of the famous surgeon may be seen, ill at 
ease. 
Proceeding through College-street, the new 


bank attracts notice, seemingly well constructed | 


of chiselled granite, and not out of keeping in 
character: it is surmounted with appropriate 
figures, in which Justice, if not Fortitude and 


Truth, is symbolized. Facing College-street, | 


and in a line with Westmoreland-street, flashes 


came more and “ more Irish than the Irish them- | railings altogether; but I would bring it in 
selves. ‘considerably, which would add to the breadth 
Poor Gandon! I would like to know where | and beauty of College Green. 

they have laid you to rest. While musing under| Within the railings stands the statue of Gold- 
the shade of your portico, my memory twitted | smith, recently erected. The figure of the poet 
me concerning your fate. “ Where,” quoth I, “do | is perfectly executed,—true to our idea and im- 
his bones rest? Can any passer-by tell me in| pression of the man in every lineament. Foley 
what city or suburban churchyard I shall find his| has done his work masterly. The statue of 
tombstone ?” After some considerable difficulty I | Edmund Burke is intended to form a companion 
lighted upon traces, and pursuing my inquiries, | figure to the left of the entry when finished. 
after a short lapse of time, I stood in the village | Within the College gates much can be seen 
churchyard of Drumcondra, about twomiles north | that will repay a visit. The new buildings and 
of the city. I was told I should find his tomb the ancient,—the Elizabethan square, the old 
there: I searched and searched, but in vain. | staircases, the library, the dining-hall, Professor 
Tablet after tablet I read and conned over, but | Baldwin’s monument, specimens of Sir William 
|the name of James Gandon appeared not. I) Chambers’s architectural taste, may be seen 
|came across poets and antiquaries, Bourbon re-| here, as well as those of earlier and later 
fagees and Irish rebels, but no hand seemed to | architects. 

have graven the name of—Ganpon. I wasre-| The dining-hall contains some admirable 
lieved from my doubting by the entry of the/ paintings of Irish Parliamentary worthies. 
sexton and clerk, who had come to have the bell | “ That stair,” said one of the attendants of the 


ing and leading towards the quay are in a’ 
filthy and abominable state. Townsend-street | 
has ever the appearance of having never been | 


tolled for some departed villager. He kindly | 
inquired if he could oblige me: an instant in- | 
formed him of my want. He bade me follow | 
; him: a few paces onward, near the church, he | 
| 8tepped up on the mound beside the flat slab. | 
|‘ James Gandon,” said he, “is buried here.” 
| “’Neath this stone,” said I? “ Why, this is the | 
gravestone of Captain Grose, the antiquary; of 
him whom Burns has apostrophised in his well- | 
| known lines, which you have, doubtless, read.” 
|“ Even so,’ replied he; “Grose and Gandon 
; were bosom friends during life, and now the 
|architect and the antiquary, according to a 
| matual wish, lie buried in the one grave. I, 
myself,” continued the sexton, ‘ remember well 
| the day on which he was buried; it was an ex- 
'tremely wet one, and when the coffin of Grose 
was bared, the heavy slab slid down from the 
saturated clay into the grave, breaking the ——” 
“ Yes, I see that Grose was buried in 1791, and 
Gandon ?”—“ About thirty years after.” 

“ And James Gandon,” said I, as we walked 
away, “ lies here, unmonumented and unnoticed, 
and the city he beautified, and the profession 
he elevated by his classic taste, and that corpo- 
ration which so justly pride themselves in those 
/monuments he gave them to conserve, have 
left him for upwards of forty years in an unknown 
grave, without a figure to mark, or a letter to 
indicate even on his friend’s tombstone the 
resting-place of the man whose name shed a 
lustre while alive, and whose works reflect it 
after his death on the city of his adoption. 

Back to Dublin, and to rest; and, refreshed, 
the morn finds me in the streets, standing ‘neath 
'the Corinthian portico that I so much admired 
yesterday. “What figure is that?” said I, 
‘addressing those civil umbrella-women who 
ply their trade here in the shade. “That’s 
Tommy Moore, sir, the great Irish pote.” Moore! 
Moore !—that Moore ?—impossible. Moore was 
little—and Little was Moore; but that that 
Moorish ogre could be “the poet of all circles” | 
is more thanI can credit. But stay, I shall cross 
over. God help you, “ Bessy,” that you should 
live to see your darling husband thus outraged. | 
Even the Jarvies on the stand close by are con- 
scious of my indignation, for they volunteer a 
statement little exaggerated, indeed,—“ Isn’t he 
like a detective taking notes up there, sir?” 
|“ Well, friend, if he is not like one, it is hard to 
| say what else he is like.” 
| The statue of Moore isa failure ; and although 
| the work of another Moore, it is unworthy of 
| him, for the artist has really done some good 
| things in statuary. 

Turning round to the right, a few paces bring 
| me to the centre of as splendid and architectural | 





| 


| 


|features, but not of very important 


forth that noble portico that once adorned the | asight as ever graced any modern city. I stand | 
Lords’ entry to the Irish Senate; and yet it is | in the middle of old College Green, hallowed by | 
but a wing instead of the crest of that fine so many memories. The sunis shedding the full | 


edifice,—Gandon’s addition, perchance Gandon’s 
masterpiece. Ah me! Would that there was 


no hitch here! Pity that there is! This splen- | 


did portico and entablature of true Corinthian, 
dies away into the Ionic which composes the 
main building. No wonder that the aggrieved 
architect angrily replied to the ironical query of 
the wag who asked him, “ To what order does 
this addition belong ?” “ An order of the House 
of Lords; and be hanged to them !” 

Gandon knew well,—none knew better,—what 
was inkeeping. It is somewhat strange how en- 
tirely James Gandon is looked upon and spoken 


of as an Irish architect, although an Englishman | 


born, But, from the time he get his first ap- 
pointment in Ireland as architect and superin- 
tendent in the erection of the Custom House, 
down to the day on which he breathed his last in 
the old village of Lucan, by the Liffey, he be- 


volume of its light on the central piazza of the | 
Irish Parliament House. Plinth and column 
and entablature are glistening, and their beauty | 
is enhanced by the sparkling rays that are re- 
flected, crystal-like, from balustrade to base. | 
And those figures of Flaxman’s pencil and 
| Smyth’s chisel, although somewhat stiff in de- | 
sign, how grand they look! The artist, at, 
‘least, has done his work well. 

Old Trinity there, still as strong as a pillar- | 
tower. Live on, old Alma Mater, and embrace , 
and rear up and send forth the good and the, 
wise to battle with the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. Trinity College is still surrounded by that 





| 


| obstructive circuit of railing whose existence led | 
to as much public discussion in the Dublin press | 
ascore of years ago as that contemporaneous topic, | 
“ Shall Cromwell have a statue?” I would not 


go the length of some innovators to remove the} 





library, whom I had a few words with, and 


who had accosted me when he had seen me 
scrutinising the old quaint carved handrail and 
string-board of the library stair—‘ that stair 


has not one nail driven in any part of 


it. I have been here for years; and although 


many have examined it during that time, 
they have never discovered one nail.” I be- 
lieve he was right,—I could see the marks of 


}none. It wus well put together, by mortice, 


tenon, and dowel, according to the natural 
fitness of things. There was no slop-work done 
in joinery when this staircase was framed. 
Paper, lath and plaster, or brick-nogging was 
nowhere; walls one brick thick, and gutta- 
percha centres over chandelier, and water-closets 
up-stairs,—what builders we have now-a-days, 
to be sure! 

The College Park is anample piece of ground, 
for the requirements of university recreation for 
the students; it also adds to the health of the 
city. On its eastern side it is enclosed by a 
lofty handsome iron railing, elevated on a 
granite base, about 5 ft. high, running the whole 
length of the park, whichcommences with Nassau- 
street and ends with it. The provost’s house, 
which is an extensive mansion, is beside the col- 


) 
} 
i 


‘lege. College-green contains also that equestrian 


statue of the Prince of Orange, “ The Dutchman 
and the Deliverer,” the heroof the Boyne, whom 
the Protestant “ gibs” were wont to do honour 
to on the Ist of July. This statue has been the 
cause of more riot, annoyance, and bloodshed 
since its erection than anything else I wot of. It 
has been painted and gilt, dressed and festooned 
with ribbons and flowers, by Orangemen, and 
hacked and sawed, filed and pelted, and tarred 
and blown off into the gutter by the “ Papists.” 
During the century and a half of its existence it 
has been the fruitful object of plot and counterplot 


by both parties. Of late years, however, this 
factious spirit in the metropoli is wholly 
ceased, and both sides agree to differ. The 
statue had formerly a railing enclosing it; but 
the corporation removed it some years since, and 


have attached a drinking-fountain to the pedestal 
underneath the statue. ‘“ Out of evil comes 
good.” 

In astraight line with the Green, continues 
Dame-street, which leads direct to Dublin 
Castle. It is a fine and spacious street, all 
know; historic and handsome, studded with 
shopg and public offices, insurance, some magni- 
ficent banking, and telegraphic companies. The 
streets branching off on either side have some 
interest. 
i-hand book- 





Anglesea-street is noted for secon: 
sellers, where hard-up students may buy cheap 
and good editions of the classics. Books are 
not to be taken by their covers in this street. 
Trinity-street leads up to Andrew's Charch, 
commonly called “ The Round Church, 
down two or three years since, but im course of 
erection again. The old church had a figure of 
its Patron Saint above its doorway, the work of 
Edward Smyth, for which the sculptor was 
miserably requited half a century since. This 
street was also the locale of John Mitchell's 
United Irishman, and The Tribune of his brother 
Young Irelanders and State prisoners of 1848. 
At the bottom of Crow-street, the Catholic Uni- 
versity has its School of Medicine. — George’s- 
street is a busy thoroughfare ; in it is the very 
large commercial establishment of Mr. Jonathan 
Pim, the newly-elected member tor Dublin. 
Eustace-street is a very narrow ¢! oughfare, 
leading down to the Irish “Temple-bar,” @ 
street which was famous for hatters: the original 
stock were said to be immigrant from Nor- 
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Sycamore-alley is not an over-sanitary spot ; 
and althongh an alley, it was once as respectable 
a quarter as the street from which it is an off- 
shoot. In the last century it had its theatre, 
exhibition-rooms, and noted “ coffee-houses.” 
Here, in this alley, Matthew Buchiner, who was 
born without hands or feet in Germany, was ex- 
hibited. This strange freak of nature could 
play on several instruments, some of which he 
invented; and he could also write with facility 
with whatever stumps he had. Specimens of 
his drawings and penmanship may be seen in 
the Dublin Museum. Greatreaks, “who cured 


by stroking ;’’ Finatchy, and Whalley, the Star! 


doctor and quack, gesticulated on the boards 
here or in Smack-alley, when the Second George 
was king. 

Essex Bridge is an historic structure. The 
original broke down in one of its arches about 
the year 1752, and the present was erected on 
its site after considerable difficulty in finding 
a suitable foundation. George Temple, a famous 
architect, designed and superintended its erec- 
tion. Temple was a rara avis in his day and 


way; he was the friend of many public mer, | 


among whom was Rutty, the author of a History 
of Dublin. Temple turned an author himself 
late in life, and published a curious and valuable 
volume (at least then), entitled “On Building 
in Water,’ with which is a succinct narrative of 
his trials and troubles, and plans and thoughts, 
during the time he was engaged in the erection 
of Essex Bridge. Temple discourses on caissons 
and coffer-dams, and cites ancient examples of 
bridge-building in water, and gives some hints 
anent the subject which are still followed. The 
volume is dedicated to George III. There was 
an equestrian statue of George II. originally on 
Essex Bridge, but it was eventually removed, I 
believe, to Dawson-street, beside the Mansion 
House. 

Standing on the centre of the bridge and look- 
ing down the river, on a clear sunshiny day, the 
sight presented is inspiriting ard grand. The 
broad and slightly curved lines of the Liffey, 
with the broad roadway of quays on either side, 
extending from the shipping at Carlisle Bridge 
to the Park-gate, its long rows of houses, its 


monster shops and merchants’ houses, the magni- | 


ficent courts of law on the brink of the river, with 
the stately dome reflected in the waters, and the 
sparkling granite of the massive pile, taken all 
together, the spectacle presented on the whole 
line of river is rarely surpassed. 

The Liffey is spanned on its line of quays by 
seven bridges for public traffic, exclusive of the 
metal bridge, which is a suspension one, and 
takes a toll. 
vested trusts of this concern were bought up by 
the corporation and the bridge opened for free 
traffic. 
grown its purposes as a construction and its 
usage as amonopoly. It was erected as a specu- 
lation when Crow-street Theatre was in exist- 
ence; but the theatre collapsed ere the bridge 
was in working order, 

Carlisle Bridge is in no manner sufficient for 
the traffic passing daily over it. It would be a 
vast improvement to the noble street which it 
terminates if the bridge were widened on either 
side by additional footway and roadway, making 
the bridge in a direct line with the pathway of 
Sackville-street. The shipping might be pushed 
back below the Custom House, and another bridge 
thrown over the Liffey opposite Beresford-place. 
The necessity of the public traffic needs such an- 
other bridge near the Custom House. The Custom 
House brings to my recollection James Gandon 
again. It is another of his classic designs. Here 
he was assisted by the sculptural talent of a 
native artist, the founder of the modern school 
of Irish sculpture. Gandon could and did appre- 
ciate true genius, and meeting Smyth he found 
& man to his taste, and aided him; and they 
mutually assisted each other in adding to the 
beauty of the building. The statues, and heads, 
and general carvings on the Custom House, were 
done by Smyth, as well as those characteristic 
heads on the keystones of the arches over the 
Liffey which are emblematic of the principal 
rivers of Ireland. Poor Smyth, what a fate was 
yours and that of your posterity! C. H. C. 








THe Percevan Starve ar NortHampton,— 
At a recent meeting of the town council, the 
removal of Mr. Spencer Perceval’s statue from 
the chancel of All Saints’ Church to the Town 
Hall was resolved upon. The statue will be 
placed at the north end of the large hall, 





I think it is fall time that the | 


On inquiry, I find that it has long out- | 


A YEAR IN FLORENCE. 


December we found ourselves 
ous public, in the Strangers’ 
“Hall of the Cinque Cento,” 
where the Italianj|Chamber of Deputies now holds 
its sessions; an‘i on that afternoon, after a 
seduta of scarce jaore than one hour, it was an- 
nounced, amids} some tumult and signs of 
excitement, that [the Parliament was prorogued 
till the 15th of|January, the ministry (as all 
| Europe is informdd), having given in their resig- 
nation a few day: previously. 

That grand old|palace of the Florentine “ Sig- 
| noria,” now kno 
largest apartmen' 
surely one of tl 
| must make the g 


CLOSE OF 


On the 23rd 
among & numer 
Gallery of that 





of which the deputies meet, is 
e Mediwval monuments that 
eatest impression upon all im- 
pressible minds when first beheld in the course 
of Italian touring. Its erection was first deli- 
‘berated on by tite civic council in 1294, and 
ordered by decree of the “ Signoria,” in 1299, 
‘immediately afte} which, it seems, the works 
‘were commenced] by the architect, Arnolfo di 
Cambio. Subseqliently enlarged and fortified 
‘by Andrea Pisand, in 1342 (during the govern- 
ment of the hatad 
|with new facade 

| Buontalenti, it wajs 
the additions of Vasari, ordered by Cosimo I., 
1550. Its marvell}us tower, rising to the height 
of 93 métres, still |j:ontains the bell that used to 
‘summon the peopl} and political assemblies, and 
a religious dedica}ion on its summit, where 
saintly relies are jimmured in the battlements. 
Over the’ chief por 
tion, beneath the thonogram of the holy name, 
r Requm et Donjinus Dominantium, recording 
the extraordinary {decree of the Republic, in 
1528, for placing th} Florentine people under the 
immediate soverei; 
world! And near 
inscription on the 
event of the 15th ¢ 
five minutes after 1 
tion declared the ¢ 
Italian kingdom, a} 
the national plebis 
386,443 voters, 366 
that union under cc 
hall of the Cinqui 
| historic and eventfa 
| in 1495, on the sug; 
newly-created coun: 
architecture we no) 
mainly that of Vas: 
| Cosimo had left } 
Riccardi), to take u 
the ancient seat oi 
successively styled, 
Signoria, and the ‘ 
The architects first 
were Pollajnolo (th 
and Francisco di } 
nardo da Vinci exe 
splendid cartoon o 
| now irretrievably 

the colossal frescoe 
| still adorn the up 
| Views of the princ 
in the Florentine w 
| (1554-5) ; Passigna 
|four other great 

slate. Subsequent 
sculptures, mostly 





(eastern and southern), by 
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f March, 1859,when, at fifty- 
iidnight, the Court of Cassa- 
nnexation of Tuscany to the 
ter inspecting the returns of 
sit, and finding that, out of 


nstitutional monarchy. 
Cento, scene of so many 
gatherings, was commenced 
festion of Savonarola, for the 
il of 1,000 citizens; but the 
7 see in its vast interior is 
ri, begun 1565, after Duke 
is family palace (now the 
» his abode, as sovereign, in 
Republican government,— 
Palace of the Priori, of the 
Ancient,” Vecchio, Palazzo. 


»**Cronaca”’ of art-history) 
Jomenico ; and in 1503, Leo- 
cuted for its adornment the 
‘the ‘Battle of Anghiari,” 
ost. In 1569 Vasari began 
, finished in three years, that 
ver wall compartments, with 


ars, against Pisa and Siena 
10, .Cigoli, and Ligozzi adding 
historic subjects, painted on 
y were placed here several 
colossal, portrait-statues of 


mn as Palazzo Vecchio, in the} 


Duke of Athens), provided | 


almost doubled in extent by | 


al is the memorable inscrip- | 


mty of the Saviour of the | 
his is now read another long | 
ample tablet, recording the | 


571 had been favourable to | 
The | 


engaged for that council-hall | 


pal Tuscan cities, and scenes | 





ground to the president’s platform and minis. 
terial benches. Below that high screen-work 
extends the platform, along the entire width, 
with seats and tables, for the president and 
secretaries, the ministers being at another 
long table on the level of the floor. Around 
three sides rise the seats of the deputies, in 
seven tiers, curving into a horse-shoe form, 
and surmounted, at the end opposite the plat. 
form, by two galleries for the public, the lower 
for ladies, the upper divided into two sections for 
male auditors, those admissible without distinc. 
tion daily, and those entitled to better accommo. 
dation by tickets. The deputies are (or, we 
should say were, up to the late prorogation) 360 
in number ; though 440 are required for the full 
representation constitutionally guaranteed to 
this kingdom ; and whoever has seen the hall of 
|their present assemblage will understand how 
|well a much higher number might be seated 
‘there. As to general effect, that interior has a 
‘gravity not unsuitable to its destination, the 
| predominant colour being the darkest blue,— 
that of all the hangings of draperies,—not ill- 
‘according with the now dusky tints of those 
| colossal frescoes, which are still seen to full 
advantage, though of course all the sculptures, 
‘once here, have disappeared. The lighting seems 
sufficient; and it struck us that the orators’ 
voices were as little lost as possible within so 
' vast an apartment. 

On the 27th December, we were at the bean- 
tifal extramural Campo Santo, beyond Porta 8. 
Gallo, to attend an occasion when British resi- 
dents had been invited, by public notice, to show 
their respect for the illustrious dead—the funeral 
of Sir Charles Eastlake, which took place at 
noon, many English visitors being present be- 
sides the immediate mourners, among whom 
Lady Eastlake had the fortitude to take her 
honoured place. It was a clear, frosty, and 
beautiful day ; the villa-studded heights of 
Fiesole rose distinct in view beyond the cypress- 
avenues and marble tombs; no scene could have 
worn an aspect of more soothing and sunny love- 
liness, yet at the same time harmonions in its 
bright repose, with the solemnity of death. On 
this day we saw, for the first time, the monu- 
ment of Mrs. Browning, reminding us of her 
funeral, which took place on a summer evening 
'here: a massive sarcophagus, of differently- 
/coloured marbles, it stands on a double file of 
colonnettes, adorned with bas-reliefs in medal- 
lions on each side, lyres, and a profile head, 
crowned with laurel, not successful as a likeness 
(if meant for such) nor evoking in memory a 
face which, without beauty, had interest and 
charm; in the spaces between these reliefs, 
sprigs of bay and myrtle, inlaid in black marble; 
and on a listel in front the simple epitaph, 
“ E. B. B. ob. 1861.” The design, we understand, 
| was supplied by the well-known artist, Mr. 
| Leighton. As to effect, we should say the monu- 
| ment wants some detail to give height and finish, 
| for which purpose a stone cross would, perhaps, 
| have been most suitable: and surely the full 
| name, at least, should have been given, however 
|desirable be simplicity in such a record of 
genius. 
| The Florentine magistracy, in a late session, 
| voted to accept the donation made to the city of 
| Fedi’s great group, the “Rape of Polyxena;” 
also to demand from Government the requisite 
| permission to erect it in the noble Loggia of 
'Orgagna. This colossal work, which we have 
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the Medici dukes, 
figures, Adam and 
of the sixteenth ce 


t 
and a Captive’’) bt 


mythologie and allegoric 
Eve, &c., by different artists 
itury,—one group (“ Valour 
Michelangelo. For present 


appropriation, the 

interior has been i 
superintendence oj 
neer; but complait| 


greater part of this palace’s 
ore or less altered, under the 

Signor Falconieri, an engi- | 
ts having been made by the | 
deputies, of the inbonvenience of arrangements | 
in the great sala, {he Minister of Public Works | 
has commissioned }: Florentine architect, Signor 

Falcini, to renew /these fittings up with con- 

siderable alteration}, as projected by him, of his | 
predecessor’s plas. Journalism and public | 
opinion have, inde?d, been so severe against the | 
latter gentleman’sy achievements, that he has | 
lately put forth a pamphlet in vindication of his 
works at the palazzo, but with the sole hitherto 
result of provokinj; a more definite reiteration of 
charges by the periodical press. The detail 
that first strikes the beholder, and unpleasingly, 

















on entering the nbw metamorphosed sala, is the | 
cutting off, by majssive and lofty screen-work, of 
about one-third its length, a partial view of the 
remainder being jtill, howe 
that wooden 


ver, obtained beyond 
acture which forms a back. 
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just seen anew in the sculptor’s studio, was 
begun in 1857; and though it may now seem to 
| the unitiated in perfect state, is yet, we are told, 
to receive many additional touches before its 
transfer, probably in the next spring, to the dis- 
tinguished place chosen for it; not, however, 
as its merits and scale might demand, to occupy 
the centre of the Loggia, but to stand on the 
left, nearer the Palazzo Vecchio, and behind the 
Perseus of Cellini. For some time an oppo- 
sition has been at work against the artist, and 
the proposed subscription for purchase of his 
group; and this went so far that a committee 
formed itself with intent to frustrate, in coun- 
teraction against which appeal was made to the 
citizens in general for their suffrages ; the result, 
as we see reported in the studio, being already 
27,000 votes in favour of the project, though not 
more than a relatively small amount, 50,000f. 
has yet been subscribed. The group in question, 


{16 palms high, in Carrara marble of greyish 


tint, the best adapted for exposure to open air, 
might rather be called the “Sacrifice of Poly- 
xena by Pyrrhus,” as it represents the hapless 
maiden’s seizure at the altar of Jupiter, to be 
sacrificed an the tomb of Achilles, whilst Hecuba 
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intercedes, kneeling in vain resistance, and a 
youthful son of Priam lies dead at Pyrrhus’s 
feet: the subject in itself revolting—atrocious, 
and the effect rather dramatic than sculpturesque; 
but whatever may be urged in an unfavourable 
sense, the power and pathos of this composition, 
the heroic beauty of the heads and contours, 
the poetic imagination manifest in the whole, 
are unquestionable. Medieval restorations, in 
which so much has been accomplished here of 
late years, have not discontinued since this city 
has entered on a new phase of destinies. Those 
at S. Miniato, and the “ Pretorio” (alias “ Bar- 
gello”) Palace, are completed, and have been 
reported on in our pages. We now see many 
things of the last year—the re-opened portico 
of that small but beautiful structure of the thir- 
teenth century, known as the Loggia del Bigallo, 
a vestibule to the oratory and offices of the 
“ Misericordia”” Company, built from the designs 
of Niccolo Pisano, in 1248; tastefully closed up 


in 1697, and now restored to its original state ; | 


so that we enter under its vaulting through the 
richly-moulded arches, and have thence a view, 
through open ironwork, into the antique chapel, 
with statuettes, the Madonna and two angels, 
by Alberto Arnoldi (date 1358), in gorgeous gilt 
shrines, above a marble altar. 

On the evening of the 31st ult. we attended 
the solemnities, usual in Italian churches,— the 
Te Deum and Benediction, as act of thanksgiving 
for the old year,—at S. Maria Novella, restored 
by the Dominicans, in conformity with the 
building’s earlier Gothic type, and re-opened 
with pomp in 1861. Such a celebration, with its 
splendours, mysteries, and striking contrasts of 


of pictures and sculpture, selected by themselves 
from the current public exhibitions, bronzes, 
Parian statuettes, vases in metal, and etchings 
by Brandard. However, so it is, and he must be 
a bold man who will venture to say that an 
association by which such ends are accomplished 
is not a public good. It is very easy to sneer at 
the doings of the Art-Union of London, as at any 
other society’s proceedings; but the people who 
indulge in the easy luxury usually show, by the 
stupidity and sometimes falseness of their obser- 
vations, that they have not taken the trouble to 
inquire into the working of the society, and know 
nothing whatever of what they are writing about. 
The cheap and healthful pleasure which the Art- 
Union of London dispenses all over the world, 
the attention to and love for art it has unques- 
tionably induced and fostered, and the aid it has 
often given to struggling merit directly, inde- 
pendently of its indirect assistance to all artists, 
by the creation of an art-loving public, are not 
a things, and give it claims of no ordinary 
ind. 

Concerning the book now before us, there can 
scarcely be two opinions: praise of it, from critics 
| less likely to view it partially than ourselves, 
| comes from all sides. ‘ A work of no small im- 
| portance,” says the Times,—“we are struck, 
| as we turn over these pages, with the ease and 





| accuracy of Mr. Maclise’s drawing, the clearness | 


| with which he tells the story from point to point, 
‘and the picturesque beauty of many of the 
| scenes which he has introduced.” The Atheneum 
says the book, “with certain exceptions, com- 
| prises a whole of grand design, rare at any time, 
| and unique amongst us.” And again, “whatever 


light and shade, proved most impressive with may be the defects of manner in these designs, 
the effect imparted to, and received from, archi-| and they are not few nor unimportant, it is 


tecture, that has indeed provoked some censure | 
here, yet deserves, on the whole, to rank among | 
the intelligent restorations of Italy’s Medizeval | 
monuments. | 
Taking flight to some distance, we have to! 
notice the restorations, carried out on a consi- | 
derable scale by an architect, Signor Mancini, | 
and a directing engineer, at the Cathedral of! 
Arizzo,—not one of the largest, but one of the 
noblest examples of the Italian Gothic, com- 
menced in 1177, from the designs of Lapo, under , 
the direction of Margaritone, and enriched with | 
many exquisite art-works of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. A deputation, lately sent 
to inspect and report, pronounced favourably as 
to all hitherto effected in these works; but the 
funds assigned by Government are, we hear, 


undeniable that they comprise the noblest exam- 
ples of monumental design this country has 
produced on paper.” 
farther ourselves, and say it is the greatest work 
of its kind produced anywhere in modern times. 
If a right appreciation of what is excellent exist 
extensively, the subscription-list of the Art- 
Union of London will this year be a very large 
one. The Council have some other noble works 
in progress. 





ARCHITECTURE IN LIVERPOOL. 


Tue Anglo-classic style which distinguishes | 


the architecture of Liverpool would probably, 


from its inherent weakness, meagreness, expen- | 


already exhausted,—announcing which, a Flor- | siveness, and general want of vitality, have stood 


entine journal proposes that the episcopal re-| a good chance of dying out with Foster had it | 


venues should be drawn upon for what is yet 
requisite. At Milan, too, we find a restoration, 
in principal details finished, and with much 
intelligence, by an able architect, Signor Ter- 
zaglio, of that fine old church, S. Eustorgio, of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; and it is 
the intention on the part of the local aristocracy, 


headed by Duke Litta, further to renovate the | 


lateral chapels, with preservation of their an- 
tique characteristics, hitherto unaltered, however 
in need of repair. 

To those interested in Italian affairs, such 
statistics as have just been made public here 
may be worthy of note, namely, that the Floren- 
tine province at present possesses 170 elemen- 
tary schools for males, and 100 for females; the 
actual number of pupils being 36,000 (2,330 
more than in the year 1864); 152 charitable 
institutions, whose aggregate property is fifty- 
four million francs, their annual outlay 2,521,684 
franes ; and this territory is now traversed by 
roads to the extent of 766 kilométres. 





“THE STORY OF THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST.” 


ART-UNION OF LONDON, 


Ovr readers know that each subscriber of 
a guinea in the Art-Union of London will 
this year receive a large volume containing 
Mr. Maclise’s forty-two fine illustrations of 
what is popularly called the Norman Con- 
quest (it was no conquest of England at 
all) faithfully engraved under the direction 
of Mr. Griiner. If the subscriber have a con- 
science and any knowledge of art, he will 
marvel at the arrangements which place this 
book in his hands for a guinea, and his sur- 
prise will be more than doubled when he finds 
that beyond the volume, subscribers will get 
back some thousands of pounds in the shape 


| not been for the erection of that classic master- 
piece St. George’s Hall. The whole life and 


spirit of the modern classic would seem to have | 


expended itself in one great final effurt. Much 


beauty of its colonnade, the richness of its 
southern portico, the original treatment of the 
| square columns, and the adaptive skill so strongly 
| displayed in its western elevation, we cannot 
help thinking that generally its influence on the 
spirit of architecture in Liverpool has been for 
evil. Anything remarkable, anything strikingly 
good, is sure to produce a host of imitators, who 


intelligence. To paraphrase a building is as easy 
as to parody a popular song; but to be done 
really well, argues almost the same amount 
of talent as was displayed in the original,—nay, 
of acertain sort, even more; for what iscommon, 
what is familiar, has to be invested with a cer- 
tain amount of originality and newness,—a most 
difficult thing to do when certain combinations 
have taken possession of the mind and fancy, of 
which it is necessary and difficult to divest one- 
self. In genuine admiration of the architecture 
of St. George’s Hall we yield to none ; but what- 
ever our admiration may be, it should be dis- 
criminate, and to attempt to adapt the same 
style to minor and less expensive buildings is 
pretty sure to end in signal failure; and though 
we may wsthetically admire it, its real beauties 
should not blind us to its many and grave defects. 
Perhaps in no modern building, except the 
Madeline, at Paris, has the classic spirit been 
so strictly preserved. Every line and moulding 
‘evinces the most perfect appreciation of its 
| classic originals, while for variety and original 
adaptation it is far beyond its Parisian proto- 
type. The substantial defect of the whole is 


building is employed for an entirely different 
purpose from that for which it was originally 
designed. Of all architectural forms the temple 





We are disposed to go, 


as we admire the antique spirit pervading that | 
edifice, the solid dignity of its masses, the | 


crib without acknowledgment and copy without | 


one that must exist where a form and order of 


type is perhaps the least adapted to modern 
wants, or a northern climate. Look at the St. 
James’s Cemetery Chapel,—what can be inter- 
nally more cold, forbidding, uncomfortable, and 
barren? Not the slightest associations with 
anything connected with the solemn purposes of 
the building are to be discovered therein; nor, 
as Englishmen, can we be expected to appre- 
ciate it more by being told that it is a counter- 
part of the “Cella” of the Parthenon, or any 
other building, more especially when the diffi- 
culty of lighting is got over in so simple a man- 
ner as by double glazing a space which, in the 
original, was open to the deep blue sky. A flat 
frame of dirty glass, flush with the ceiling, with 
several panes broken and others cracked, through 
which a draught sufficient to send the mourners 
to their graves is constantly playing upon their 
sensitive grief-stricken heads, is not that which 
most people would remember without silent con- 
demnation. This, we are willing to admit, is an 
exaggerated or aggravated case; but, though in 
St. George’s Hall the difficulties have been met 
by wonderful talent and boldness, the advantages 
gained are hardly worth the sacrifices necessary 
to obtain them. To preserve the true classic 
effect, and obtain the splendid colonnade and 
portico considered essential to the composition, 
| windows had to be carefully eschewed on the 
east side and south end, the consequence being 
that the principal corridors of communication 
are dark and gloomy, the great hall injured by 
being lighted from one side only, and two ugly 
| glazed semicircles, concentric with the vault, are 
| found to be absolutely necessary substitutes for 
fenestration. Beware of those glazed semi- 
|circles; for, wherever met with, be sure that 
| there exists an inherent weakness in the design. 
| Had the proper amount of attention been be- 
| stowed upon the lighting of the hall, they might 
have occupied as artistic a position as the rose 
| windows so often found in a similar position in 
| our cathedrals. 

At a vast outlay a magnificent effect has been 
produced; and in the western elevation, though 
it may not be so unique or so generally admired, 

| the boldness with which the architect has met 
| his difficulties is worthy of all praise. But why 
| manufacture difficulties ? Is it absolutely neces- 
isary to be always striving and straining after 
| something different from the honest effect pro- 
| duced by a good and well-studied plan, wedded to 
an appropriate elevation? Why aim at being so 
grandiose? Do we fancy ourselves Greeks, 
Romans, Assyrians, or Egyptians? or has the 
foolish name of the “ Modern Tyre” given to 
our “ good old town” affected the brains of its 
inhabitants? When John Bull learns to be plain 
John Bull, then architecture will start from a 
proper basis. We have mentioned but one de- 
fect ; but we could enumerate many, and it is 
too evidently in the nature of a compilation of 
other designs of the author, combined with 
‘ancient examples, as explained by the elder 
| Elmes, in the Builder, ingeniously fitted to the 
|plan, but by which it has suffered in comfort, 
acoustic qualities, and general convenience of 
|arrangement. In one respect it is superior to 
|most modern buildings of the same type: it has 
been, to a certain extent, but not sufficiently, 
designed from the inside. 

When we pass over to the next important 
building—the Free Public Library, in William 
Brown-street, and the latest of our public edi- 
fices—oh! what a falling off isthere! Whether 
we look at the general design, the excellence of 
the details, or the quality of the workmanship, 
more especially as relates to the stonework, we 
find ourselves in another world—a pseudo-Classic 
one—a world of knowledge with the “ tender 
strokes of art” omitted. The general division 
of the masses in this building is the most com- 
monplace imaginable. A central portico and 
wings—a disposition of parts than which, iv 
public buildings, nothing is more general. It is 
impossible to rise to something higher than 
this, that it is found necessary to repeat it in 
the elevation of the new Public Offices, now 
building in Dale-street? True, Mr. Allom, 
the unfortunate author of the successful com- 
petition design, can have the blame thrown 
on him; and it is a peculiarity with those 
who never originate an idea that they always 
possess the privilege of turning round and 
exclaiming, “It wasn’t I; it was t’other 
fellow.” But let us distribute praise and blame 
with justice; and we would take occasion to 
observe that the most commonplace design, by 
a few strokes of original genius, may be elevated 
to a position of respectable dignity. Such was 
the case with the selected design, of which the 
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present building is less than a paraphrase. The 
sculpture, the advanced screen vall, with every- 
thing that constituted the distinguishing points 
of the design, have been studiously omitted, and 
for this was our excellent surveyor voted, we 
believe, the munificent sum of 500/. for extra 


services, which, together with the salary of the | 
would | 


“talent” he was ordered to engage, 
doubtless raise up the actual cost of the plans 
and superintendence to much the same amount 
that the commission would have been had the 
real author, as he was justly entitled to, been 
employed. It seems never to enter the sapient 
heads of our town councillors, that one man 
cannot carry out effectively the ideas of another 
without loss in the transmission, much less when 
the principal on whom the responsibility devolves 
is not himself, and does not pretend to be, an 
artist. This is a mistake so often made, and 
betrays such gross ignorance, that one feels at 
times inclined to give up architecture as hope- 
lessly lost. It is certainly most depressing to 
think of: but courage !—let us try once more. 

In the spirit of the details, the influence of St. 
George’s Hall is most apparent—detrimentally 
so, for the difference of scale is provocative of 
comparisons the most odious; and if after, it is 
really such a long way after that great original 
as to make the one a measure of the insignifi- 
“ance and coarseness of the other. How 
differently would Elmes have treated it had he 
been spared to complete the central place in 
which his great hall stands; and it is only 
necessary to run over to Manchester, and look at 
the Picture-gallery, in Moseley-street, by Sir 
Charles Barry, to see the vast difference that 
can exist between two buildings with much 
the same disposition of parts, but in one of 
which a refined knowledge was the animating 
principle. 

Had we to illustrate the unartistic nature of 
the prevailing architecture of Liverpool, or 
rather, to speak with more precision, the corpo- 
vate architecture, we could not find a more fitting 
example than the Police Court, in Dale-street. 
There we have the municipal mind in all its 
native barrenness. Look at it !—examine it 
well! and say is it not the negation of all that 
is piquant and entertaining. Yet nothing is 
more common than the admiration of a certain 
class of mind for art of this order. It is plain, 
common-sense, practical-looking building, say 
they. For the sake of argument, let us grant 
that itis so. Well, what then,—has there been 
no attempt at ornamentation ? Is it not evident 
that considerable pains have been taken to make 
it neat and attractive, even if a failure? Is not 
the front of good dressed stone and the door- 
jambs of polished granite? Most undexiably so. 
Then, why all this trouble, and why all this 
cost + If we want only plain, practical building, 
such can be obtained even better than this at 
far less mental expenditure and with decidedly 
beneficial results to the pocket of the borough. 
Most lamentable thought !—there, in that solid 
front, are so many thousand feet of good honest 
stone, in which the forms of beauty exist to be 
developed only by the architect’s brain and the 
mason and sculptor’s hands. There, also, are to 
be seen so many thousand superficial feet of 
“ plain,’ ‘‘ moulded,” and ‘‘ sunk work,’ — to 
address ourselves to the capacity of the mea- 
suring mind. There, is everything except carving, 
in suflicient quantity, in sufficient cubic and 


superficial measurement, to have, if judiciously | 


combined by an artistic eye, created an edifice 
that might have been a lasting boast of the town 
and an ever-renewing delight to her inhabitants, 
always excepting the criminal population. That 
such is not the case we may thank our system of 
town surveyorship, combined with the ignorance 
and apathetic indifference to beauty so distin- 
guishing our municipal authorities. A deadly 
influence seems to cling to everything we touch ; 
and to make a building “ handsome” in the eyes 
of most it is only necessary to expend a certain 
sum of money ina dressed-stone front,which, as 
long as it remains clean, is sure to be pronounced, 
in the discriminating criticism usually em- 
ployed, either very nice, very chaste, very pretty, 
or very “handsome.” Ay, “handsome” is the 
word. Wonder of wonders !—whatever becomes 
of all the handsome buildings so plentifully 
springing up perennially? That is one of the 
most interesting questions that can engage the 
attention of those psychological inquirers into 
the external workings of the human mind. Have 
they tumbled down? Certainly not, for it is a 
peculiar manifestation of the longevity of ugli- 
ness that such buildings stand like the rock of 
ages—nothing moves them. Then what becomes 


lofthem? Think one noment, reader, gentle or 
| otherwise, of all the {buildings you have been 
‘pleased with since first your attention was 
lattracted towards thejn. Think how one that 
you greatly admired ghve place to another you 
esteemed more, until, Gown to the present year, 
in the many splendid\“ piles” of offices, your 
admiration has risen td the superlative degree. 
| Now go back to the bdginning, and see if you 
| can discover why that handsome front, which so 
| delighted you thirty jears ago, now yields 
scarcely any satisfaction}. PI 
rent and on the surface | it is simply the differ- 
ence between dirty and cYean stone. Oh! miser- 


| 
j 
| 


able sentiment! 
think that the men| of taste—the refined 
‘cream of the earth, should be subject to such in- 
significant influences ; bul: true it is, and no 
more striking pruof either|of the badness of the 
architecture generally an\l the perversion of 
truth universally, than this very and most un- 
doubted fact. The lightndss, the newness, the 
freshness of dressed ston}; seems to possess 
charms beyond all the arti\tic utterances of the 
greatest of artists. Sermorls in stones and bad 
in everything! Could we| divest the public 
mind of this delusion, an place before it a 
higher ideal, good would reeult ; for it is a well- 
ascertained fact that a re allly good design tones 
down, colours, harmonizes, jand generally im- 
proves with age. The old exchange and town- 
hall prove that; and woe ti the ashes of the 
villain who, through the medium of the Liver- 
pool Daily Post, wantonly ind_ sacrilegiously 
proposed to clean it down. Had we not expe- 
rience of the world, we could scarce have credited 
such a proposition as serious, What depths of 
infamy does it betray! But, why stop here ? 


we 


Let us whitewash it at once. It would be cheaper | 


and cleaner, and from the well-known sanitary 
influence of limewash, might possibly be taken 
as the health committee’s first step in the right 
direction. 

After viewing the police courts to our heart’s 
content—or discontent, as the case may be—let 
us face about and take a glance at the new 
public offices, which, though not complete, are 
in an advanced state, sufficient to form some 
judgment of the style of the building, if not of 
the effect of the tout ensemble. when complete. 
It is unfair and invidious to criticise a building 
severely when unfinished ; for though we may be 
able to judge, in a measure, of ‘the goodness or 
badness of the details, there may always be 
something added which would key an apparently 
straggling composition together. Oftentimes 
have we admired a building when rising above 
the ground which, had we waited until the roof 
was on, we should have pronounced incorrigibly 
bad ; and the converse of this is often true, for 
the architect alone, unless we have seen and can 
understand the plans, holds the motive of the 
design in his own mind. Frequently a dis- 
jointed-looking design, by some addition, falls 
together and blends in the most harmonious 
manner; and could we but have looked at it 
from the architect’s stand-point this would have 
been evident from the first. It isan old saying, 
that “ Old women and little children should not 
express an opinion until a thing is finished ;” 
so, bowing to this old adage, whether we can be 
| justly classified in either category, we will not 
| attempt to prejudge the effect of the whole, but 
| merely allude to the detail. Doubtless, many 
| will consider us of a complaining sort; but 
| really, from the bottom of our heart we say it, it 
j would afford us far more pleasure could we 
| praise instead of blame. We do not believe in 
| wishy-washy criticism or its efficiency for good. 
How can we possibly attempt to reform abuses 
without causing pangs to those whom we are 
unfortunately compelled to condemn? Could a 
judge act impartially if carried away with sym- 
pathy for the criminal? No; nor could we do 
the slightest good were we, from motives of 
expediency, debarred from expressing our most 
ardent convictions. LIVERPOOL, 
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THE PRESIDENTSHIP OF THE ROYAL | 


ACADEMY OF ARTS IN LONDON. 


Moke than one usually well-informed cor- 
respondent remind us that there was a kind of 
“interregnum” in the presidentship of the 
Royal Academy, asthere wasan “interregnum,” — | 
as there was an “ insane interval,’’—in the mind 
of the Royal Founder of the Royal Academy of | 
Arts in London ; and, as history tells us, there 
was and is an unrecognised interregnum in the | 








. ! 
The reason is appa- | 


Oh! ijmoble distinction '—to | 


immediate succession of our kings and queens, 
Shall Cromwell have a statue ? 

We had not forgotten that for less than 
'twelve months,—in the years 1805 and 1806 — 
| Mr. James Wyatt, R.A., of No. 1, Foley-place, in 
| London, and of Hanworth, in Middlesex, was a 

temporary or pro tem. president of King 
'George III.’s Academy. “In a short time, 
| however,” (says Allan Cunningham,—no ijl. 
|informed authority about and against the Aca. 
'demy) “the Academy became weary of Wyatt, 
lisplaced him, and restored the Painter [ West 
‘by a vote which may be called unanimous.”— 
| (P. 52, of Cunningham’s “ Life of West ”.) 
In reply to our correspondents, we will ask,— 
|“ Did the Royal Founder of the Royal Academy 
‘of Arts sign the death-warrant of West in favour 
of Wyatt?” How run and read the Royal 
Academy Minutes on this subject, Mr. Secretary 
J. P. Knight, R.A. and Mr. Henry Eyre, 
registrar ? 

The temporary election and prompt rejection 
of architect Wyatt (whose talents in detail skilled 
men admire) amply confirm our statement, not 
our assertion, that the Royal Academy of Arts 
in London, living on and in Crown property, and 
enjoying Crown protection and Crown favour, 
has never held the mental descendants of Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, and the real 
founder of the Forty (Sir William Chambers, the 
architect of Somerset Honse), in the scales of 
Vitruvian-Palladian and William of Wykeham 
justice; though for an abortive period of nin 
months James Wyatt was held to be “ truly and 
absolutely” president of the Forty—and—the 
Twenty.” 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


At the Slough junction of the Great Westen 
Railway, some extensive works have been com. 
menced, principally with a view of altering the 
existing arrangements for the passage of the up 
and down traffic, which at this spot cross each 
other in avery peculiar manner. The platforms 
of both the up and down stations are on the 
south side of the junction. About a year ago 
this circumstance partly brought about a col- 
lision, which entailed a considerable loss upon 
the company. After this experience of what 
might happen again at any moment, the 
directors wisely determined to lay ont a sum of 
15,0001. in remodelling the junction and stations. 
These works are making progress, under the 
supervision of the company’s engineer. The 
alterations will consist of two entirely new 
stations, built of white brick and Bath stone. 
The up station will be on the north, and the 
down station on the south, side of the railway 
a communication between the two being pro- 
vided for passengers by means of a foot-bridge 
over the line. Each new station will be about 
275 ft. in length. Simultaneously with these 
improvements, great alterations will be carried 
out at the Reading Stution, at a cost of 90,000). 

Since the plans of the Sheffield and Buxton and 
Liverpool Railway were deposited, Mr. Rymer, 
the engineer in charge, has been testing the 
geological formation of the district, in the places 
where the heaviest work will have to be executed. 
The great tunnel from Black’s Plantation to 
Hathersage, a distance of more than three miles, 
can be driven through the black shale, and not, 
as was at first feared, through the limestone 
rock. Similar tests are being carried out with 
the view of ascertaining the nature of the hil! 
beyond Castleton, through which a tunnel will 
be cut. 

The number of miles of railway, single and 
double, open for traffic in the United Kingdom 
on the 3lst December, 1864, was 12,789 miles, 
being an increase of 467 miles as compared with 
1863. Of these lines England and Wales has 
8,890 miles ; Scotland, 2,105 miles ; and Ireland, 
1,794 miles. The total authorised capital for 
the construction of these works to 31st Decem- 
ber last, was 390,413,1371. by shares, and 
130,109,1971. by loans; in all, 520,522,334. 
Nearly five millions of trains were run in the 
year, the exact number being 3,106,651 passen- 
ger, and 1,863,318 goods trains, being an iv- 
crease of 188,991 passenger, and of 105,285 
goods trains, or of 294,276 trains in all, or of 
above an average of 800 trains per day, Sundays 
inclusive. The trains ran 129,130,943 miles. 
The passengers carried in the year were 
229,272,165, exclusive of 76,499 periodical ticket 
holders, of whom there was an increase in the 
year of 12,108. The main increase was, in the 


third class, 15,229,183 ; increase in second class, 
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7,792,500; in first class, 1,615,407. As relates 
to second-class passengers in Scotland, there is 
a decrease of 101,764. The number of cattle 
carried in the United Kingdom was _ less 
by 161,714 heads. In Ireland the falling off 
was greatest, the decrease being—in cattle, 
101,026; sheep, 41,930; pigs, 37,786. There 
was an increase of 7,402,627 tons in the coal and 
other minerals carried ; and of 2,397,666 tons of 
general merchandise. The total receipts for 
passenger traffic was 15,684,040/., being an in- 
crease of 1,162,5121.% The receipts from goods | 
traffic was 18,331,5241., being an increase of 
1,696,6551. Total gross receipts, 34,015,5641. ; 
increase, 2,859,1671. 





With three more sessions of parliament such 
as that of the year 1865, the authorised capital 
of the railways of Great Britain will equal in| 
amount the funded debt of the empire. 

The traffic receipts of railways in the United | 
Kingdom amounted for the week ending the} 
30th of Deeember, on 12,299 miles, to 646,1051., 
and for the corresponding week of last year, on | 
11,889 miles, to 586,3301., showing an increase of | 
410 miles and of 59,7751. 

A subject of discussion in the Brighton Town | 
Council has been the projected formation of a | 
pneumatic railway into the middle of the town, | 
at a depth of 28 ft. or 30 ft. from the surface, so 
as to be clear of the drainage, actual or prospec- 
tive. 

According to assurances given by the con- 
tractors for cutting the tunnel through Mont | 
Cénis, this international railway between France 
and Italy by the Alps will be open for passengers 
at latest in 1871, unless some accident should 
impede the piercing of the tunnel. 

The Gazette di Genova says :—“ The piercing 
of one of the most important tunnels of the rail- 
road of Eastern Liguria has just been completed ; 
we mean the Ruta, which connects Camoglia 
with San Margherita by a passage of 3,050 
yards. The termination of this important work 
does away with the most serious difficulty to 
the opening of the branch line from Genoa to 
Chiavari.” 





INDIAN RAILWAYS IN 1865. 


Tue following statistics are abstracted from a 
long article in the Engineers’ Journal :— 

At Midsummer, 1865, the number of miles of | 
railway opened for traffic in India, was 3,186}, 
and the length remaining to be finished, 1,7304, 
making a total of 4,916} miles, consequently, 
about two-thirds of the lines sanctioned by | 
Government are finished. Of the ten Indian) 
railways and their branches, the following num- 
ber of miles are open for traffic: —East Indian, | 
1,126; Great Indian Peninsula, 595}; Madras, 
571; Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, 306 ; 
Scinde, 114; Punjab, 252; Punjab Delhi, none; 
Eastern Bengal, 114; Great Southern, 79; Cal- | 
cutta and South Eastern, 29; total, 3,186}. 

The miles of the sanctioned lines yet to be 
finished and opened are :—East Indian, 370}; | 
Great Indian Peninsula, 670}; Madras, 281; | 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, 6; Scinde, | 
none ; Punjab, none; Punjab Delhi, 20 ; Eastern | 
Bengal, none; Great Southern, 82; Calcutta 
and South Eastern, none; total, 1,7304. 

The capital expended for rolling stock since 
the first Indian line was commenced up to the 
Ist May, 1865, was 54,942,0291., the expenditure 
during the past year only being 3,806,0441., of 
which about 2,418,3451. were spent in India, and 
1,387,6991. in England. To meet this expendi- 
ture 36,533 shareholders subscribed up to De- 
cember the 31st, 1864, 58,000,000]. Of these 
shareholders 29,303 were registered in England, 
and 777 in India, 393 only of the whole being 
natives. The rate at which capital has been 
expended upon Indian railways during the past 
fifteen years, is shown by the following figures :— 
In 1850, 175,1561.; 1851, 351,3231.; 1852, 
427,5601.; 1853, 670,6491.; 1854, 1,729,5882. ; 
1855, 3,371,0051.; 1856, 3,517,9071.; 1857, 
3,417,2681. ; 1858, 5,491,1251. ; 1859, 7,162,8721. ; 
1860, 7,589,7701.; 1861, 6,558,6141.; 1862, 
5,810,8521.; 1863, 4,771,7751.; and 1864, 
3,806,0441. The cost per mile of Indian rail- 
ways, if completed according to estimate, will 
be as follows, notwithstanding the expense of 
transporting men and materials from India :— 
East Indian, 20,8491.; Bombay, Baroda, and 
Central India, 19,2301. ; Delhi, 18,7501. ; Scinde, 
17,5131. ; Eastern Bengal, 15,7897. ; East Indian 
(Jubbalpore), 15,555!.; Great Indian Peninsula, 
12,6461.; Madras, N.W. line, 12,5007. ; Panjab, 
11,8571. ; Madras, 8.W. line, 11,178l.; and Great 





Southern, 9,3167. The average cost per mile of 
English railways, including purchase of land, is 
33,3501. 

The fares on the Indian railways vary as fol- 
lows :—First class, from 14d. per mile on the 
Scinde Railway, to 1¢d. on the Bombay and 
Baroda. Second class, from $d. on the Madras 
Railway to 1d. on the Great Indian Peninsula, 
and several others. Third class, from }d. to 'd., 
half the lines charging the one amount, and | 
half the other. There is a fourth class at jd. | 
per mile, on the East Indian, Eastern Bengal, 
and Calcutta and South Eastern Railways. 

The quantity of materials sent out in 1854 for 
the construction, maintenance, and working of 
railways in India, amounted to 102,318 tons, in 
233 ships. The value of the goods shipped was 
1,018,1641., and the amount paid for freight and 
insurance, 164,52S1. 








CAVE AND ROCK SYMBOLS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Ata meeting of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, Professor Simpson, now Sir James Young 
Simpson, Bart., gave an interesting account, 
illustrated by drawings, of some ancient sculp- 
tures on the walls of caves in Fifeshire. He more 





especially spoke of a series of eight or nine caves 
at Wemyss, on the coast. 


Suffren and Labourdonnay have been felled, and 
the slopes levelled. It has been definitely 
arranged that the principal entrance is to be on 
the Quai d’Orsay, and that a terrace will be 
there constructed at the entrance of the Pont 
de Jena. 

The population of Paris, according to the 
French papers, counted, at the end of the six- 
teenth century, only 100,000 inhabitants. Two 
centuries later, in 1709, the population was 
500,000. Since that period the increase has 
been as follows :—1772, 560,000 ; 1824, 750,000; 
1842, 1,000,000; 1861, 1,500,129 ; 1865, 1,667,841. 

The new church of Saint Augustin, on the 
Boulevards Malesherbes, is entirely cleared of 
the scaffolding, and forms a conspicuous monu- 
ment when seen from the Place de la Madeleine. 
Nothing remains now to be finished but the 
interior fittings and the railings. Many com- 
plaints are made of the finial of the dome, which 
is of cast-iron, and resembles a tubular stove 
with four pipes. The architect is M. Victor 
Baltard. 

The restoration of the Chateau de Sainte- 
Germain-en-Laye, proceeds incessantly, under 
the direction of M. Millet, architect of historic 
monuments. The upper portion of the donjon 
of Charles V. will remain as certainly one of 
the most interesting points in this restoration, 
the most perfect union existing between the 
principles of construction and the aim for 
which it was designed. Similar works are being 


Probably it was from the ancient name of | carried on in the ancient dwelling of Charles V. 


these caves, “ weems,” that the place took its jand Francois I. The new historical 
name. Some of the caves are of great size—one | 


is 90 ft. long, 40 ft. broad, and nearly 40 ft. in 
height. In several of them there are no sculp- 
turings traceable—these being most numerous) 
in two caves, named Jonathan’s Cave and the| 
Dovecot Cave. The ornamentation of these cave | 
walls is like what is found on the sculptured | 
stones of Scotland, including what are the most 
frequent of any in these caves, the so-called 
‘spectacle ornament” crossed with the N sym- 
bol, as already spoken of in the Builder under 
the head of Geometrical Symbols. 

Among the symbols also were observed the | 
elephant, very rudely carved, the comb and | 
mirror, specially treated of in the letters on | 
Geometrical Symbols, in the Builder, already | 
referred to ; the fish, and occasionally the serpent, | 


| with the “sceptre” carried through it. The “arch , 


or horse-shoe ornament” was also occasionally | 
found. 2 

The interest of the sculptures discovered in 
the Fife caves, said Sir James, was this, that | 
with one exception, the symbols he had spoken | 
of had never been found excepting in monoliths, | 
and these monoliths were supposed [in some | 
cases only) to be sepulchral. They had now, 
however, been found in quite a different position | 
in Scotland as in England), and where the idea | 
of their sepulchral character would not apply. | 
They had in these caves the bear, the deer, the} 
swan, the peacock, the fish, the serpent, and so 
on, exactly like what they found in the sculp- | 
tured stones. The cave sculptures, he had no} 
doubt, were coeval with the monoliths. They 
found crosses on them in considerable numbers, 
sometimes the cross standing on a tripod; and in 
one case they had the cross and tripod inverted. 
For himself, he had come to no conclusion as to 
what was the purpose of these carvings, for he 
thought their supposed sepulchral character was | 
taken away by the position in which they were 
found. Further, he might mention that other 
Scottish caves had been found with sculptures | 
on them, as, for instance, Bruce’s Cave in Arran, 
and certain caves in Northumberland, and in 
some of them the same kind of carvings had 
been discovered. There were plenty of caves in 
Scotland yet to be examined, some of them of 
great size—in the Western Islands, in Argyle- 
shire, in Galloway, in the interior of Lanarkshire, 
and in Roxburghshire, not forgetting the cave at 
Hawthornden. 





PARIS. 


Tue works on the site of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867 continue most actively. The drainage 
works have been carried on on a large scale, and 
the foundations are being laid for the heaviest 
parts of the building. The hollow portions of 
the grounds are being filled up with material from 
the heights of Trocodero, at Passy, opposite 
the Champ de Mars, the transport being made 
by means of a railway laid from Trocodero, 
over the Pont de Jena, as far as the site of the 





building. Most of the trees in the Avenues 


museum, 
established in one of the halls of the Chateau, 
has just been enriched by a bracelet of massive 
gold, worth 401., and purchased by the State 
for 601. 





ART-WORKMEN’S COMPETITION, 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
In response to the very liberal offers of pre- 
miums made by the Society of Arts, amounting 


|in the whole to a very large sum, 59 works only 


have been sent in, with 3 models of brackets or 
trusses, to compete for the prizes offered by the 
Company of Plasterers. There are, also, 6 
works sent in for exhibition only. The 59 
works are divided thus:—Carvings in marble, 
stone, and wood from prescribed designs, 6; 
repoussé work in metal, 6; hammered work in 
metal, 3; carving in ivory, 2; chasing in bronze, 
4; engraving on metal, 1; enamel painting on 
metal, 3; painting on porcelain, 4; decorative 
painting, 3; inlay in metal, 1; cameo cutting, 
2 (under one number); wall mosaics, 1; die 
sinking, 3; bookbinding, 3; illuminations, 3. 
In the second division, without prescribed de- 
signs, wood carving (the figure), 7; animals, 1; 
foliage, &c., 7. The show is not remarkable. 
The designs prescribed by the Council are those 
that were named on aprevious occasion. Others 
should be selected next time for more reasons 
than one. 








A NEW YEAR’S GIFT TO A CORPORATION, 


At aspecial meeting of the town council of Don- 
caster, on Monday last, a report was presented 
from the building committee of St. George's 
Church, Doncaster, signed by W. B. Wrightson, 
chairman (late M.P. for Northallerton), handing 
over to the corporation, entirely free from debt, 
the church of St. George, opened in 1558, the 
previous structure having been totally destroyed 
by fire in 1853. The total cost of the church 
was 43,128]. 4s. 5d., but this by no means repre- 
sents the total outlay, as the South Chapel was 
restored by Mr. W. H. Forman, of Poppbrook- 
house, Dorking, at a cost of about 7,000/. Mr. 
E. B. Denison, Q.C., presented the pulpit; Pro- 
fessor Selwyn the font; the late Mr. Dent gave 
a clock and chimes; and the organ, costing 
3,5001., was subscribed for without any reference 
to the general subscriptions. The restored edifice 
has cost, at a most moderate estimate, 55,0001. 
Of the sum total of 43,1281. 4s. 5d. raised in 
subscriptions, 9,0001. were contributed in two 
sums of 5,0007. and 4,000/. by the corporation, 
and 30,4901. 4s. 5d., by the public of the country 
generally ; 1,0901. 15s. 6d. were the proceeds of 
a bazaar; the remainder was realised from 
interest, collections, sale of material, &c.; and 
the sum of 3181. 9s. 4d., due last week, was paid 
as a third contribution by the corporation. The 
carving inthe church cost 2,5961. 16s. 5d.; the 
roofs, 11,1741. 10s. 10d.; and the walls and 
foundations, 22,8721. 10s. 
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KINNETTLES HOUSE, NEAR FORFAR. 


KINNETTLES, the property of Mr. James Pater- 
son, is within four miles of the town of Forfar, 
and the site of the house is a steep-wooded 
bank, sloping down to the south, in which direc- 
tion are the principal windows of the dining- 
room and drawing-room. Advantage is taken 
of this slope to get accommodation for the 
housekeeper’s department below these two 
rooms, the rest of the principal floor of the main 
building being nearly on the level of the ground, 
and without any floor below it. The kitchen 
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office wing, following the slope of the ground, 
has the ground floor at a level intermediate be- 
tween that of the principal floor of the main 
| house and the sunk story already mentioned ; 
|and the passage from the offices of this sunk 
| story has a gradual slope upon it, so as to avoid 
| the inconvenience of having steps in the middle 
| of it. 
That part of the kitchen offices occupied by 
| the kitchen, scullery, &c., is in one story; the 
|remainder (of which the upper floor is shown 
in the plan) is in two stories, the ground floor 
containing dairy, larders, washing-house, coal- 




















house, &c. In the upper floors of the main 
building there are nine bed-rooms and three 
dressing-rooms, two bath-rooms, as well as 
W.C.s, &e. 

The cost of the whole, exclusive of the con- 
servatory and terrace-walls, not yet contracted 
for, is about 6,3001, 

The walls are of a hard grey freestone found 
on the property, faced with picked dressed 
courses of Fife freestone, with polished dressings 
of the same. 

Messrs. Peddie & Kinnear are the architects 
employed. 
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KINNETTLES HOUSE, NEAR FORFAR, SCOTLAND.—~Messrs. Pevpie & Kinnear, Arcurrecrs. 
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ITCH WOOD. 


Amonest trees little known, but producing 
valuable timber, may be mentioned the itch- 
wood tree (Oncocarpus Vitiensis), of the Fiji 
Islands and New Caledonia. Though producing 
wood valuable for building purposes, the tree is 
better known for its highly dangerous proper- 
ties when in a living state. It secretes a deadly 
milky sap, a single drop of which, should it 
happen to fall on the hands or face, is said by 
Dr. Seemann, in his “ Flora Vitiensis,” to pro- 
duce a pain equal to that caused by contact 
with a red-hot poker. The natives are well ac- 
quainted with the dangerous properties of the 
juice, and use it asa poison. If the tree is simply 
touched, it produces eruptions of the skin. The 
following extract from a letter directed to the 
British Consul, by Mr. Egerstrim, gives a good 
idea of the nature of this tree : he peeled off the 
bark of a specimen himself (not knowing the 
tree), and proposing to use the spar as ‘a flag- 
staff, he says,—‘“‘ In the evening I was troubled 
with considerable itching about my legs, and 
every part of my body which had come in con- 
tact with the spar, especially about the abdomen 
and lower parts, having sat across the tree when 
barking it. All the parts affected became red 
and inflamed, breaking out in innumerable pus- 
tules, which emitted a yellowish matter, with a 
nauseous smell. The itching was exceedingly 





painful and irritating, and my arms having been | 


bare when operating upon the tree, also became 


inflamed and broke out as already described. 
The neighbouring natives, who came to watch | 


my proceedings, now warned me, too late, not 
to touch the tree, as it was a poisonous one, 
and advised my keeping quiet, and not to touch 
or scratch the parts inflamed. This advice, how- 
ever, I could not follow, the irritation for several 
days being excessive. I employed no remedy, 
but bathed daily, as usual, in fresh water, 
although advised to the contrary; and did not 
get rid of the injurious effects of the itch-wood 
for nearly two months.” A remedy for the dan- 
gerous eruptions is said to consist of charcoal 
reduced to powder, and thickly applied to the 
parts affected, effecting a cure in twelve or 
fifteen days. The tree has a green bark, and 
attains a height of 60 ft., and a girth of 2 ft. or 
3 ft., the wood being white and easy to work. 
The properties of the tree appear to be very 
similar to the milk mushrooms so extremely 
common in this country. One drop of the 
milky juice secreted by some of these species, 
will occasion a sharp smart like the sting of a 
nettle, particularly on delicate skins, whilst a 
drop placed on the tongue is so extremely acrid 
and fiery, as to cause severe pain and incon- 
venience for many hours. 








CONTINENTAL NEWS. 


Austria.—The hitherto confined and inconve- 





tical convenience and utility, that similar ones 
are to be erected in various parts of the city, 
where their want is most seriously felt. The 
summer-house, or garden-pavilion,in the grounds 
of the so-called Free-house, in the suburb of 
Wieden, celebrated as the classic spot in which, 
seventy-four years ago, Mozart composed his 
opera of the “ Zauberflite, has been lately re- 
paired and embellished by its noble proprietor, 
the Duke of Stahremberg. It still contains the 
original furniture used by the great composer, 
among which are two chairs of antique form, 
and ornamented with elaborate carving.——At 
Trieste the new Byzantine church of the Oriental 
Greeks is fast approaching its completion, and 
with its proud domes not only presents a unique 
and magnificent appearance, but promises to be 
one of the handsomest places of worship in the 
Austrian dominions. It is erected entirely by 
private subscriptions among the members of the 
Greek community residing at Trieste. 
Bavaria.—The musical composer, Richard 
Wagner, has been using his influence over the 
youthful king to extract large sums of money 
out of the royal pocket, to be spent in building 
an opera-house, concert-halls, and various other 





projects for the service of the muses. The new 
opera-house at Munich, is decided on, and the | 
site is the eastern rise of ground on the banks of | 
the Isar, close to the ornamental park, planned | 
and laid out by the late king, Maximilian II. 
It will be constructed in accordance with Wag- 
ner’s ideas of acoustics, from the designs of | 
Professor Semper, and under the superintend- | 
ence of that architect. In connexion with this, | 
a project, has been formed for making a new and | 
magnificent street, with aristocratic houses of | 
the first-class, to lead from the Royal Palace | 
Garden to the banks of the Isar, the execution | 
of which is also entrusted to Professor Semper. | 
——The Maximilianeum is rapidly progressing, | 
and workmen are busily employed in completing 
the exterior stucco-work. If not too much, 
interrupted by the frost, the building will 
probably be opened in the spring. The | 
municipality of Munich has resolved to pull. 
down its antiquated Hétel-de-Ville, and erect a, 
new one worthy to take its place in the brilliant 
galaxy of modern buildings for which that city is 
so celebrated. To gain more room for the new 
erection, they have just purchased the adjoining 
house, used by the Government of the circle of | 
Upper Bavaria, for the sum of 450,000 florins. 
The magistracy have decided on opening a 
public competition amongst the architects of all 
Germany for designs for the new building, with 
three premiums of 2,000, 1,000, and 500 florins 
respectively for the best plans. The Munich 
‘‘ Kunstverein,” or Association of Artists, is 
building a Club-house for their own use, for | 
which the King has generously mace them a) 
present of the ground for the site. It is situated 
at the lower end of the arcade surrounding the 
Hofgarten, and promises to be, when completed, | 
a handsome and spacious building. The esti- | 








‘mated cost is 32,469 florins, which have been | 


nient terminus of the Northern Railway Company | 


at Vienna has been removed, to give place to a 
new building, fitted up with all the luxury and 
accommodation for the public required to suit 
the taste of the present day ; and it forms at the 
same time a handsome ornament to the city, 


which, during the reign of the present emperor, | to accomplish it. 


has been so much enlarged and beautified. This 


new terminus, which covers an area of 3,000 town is projected, and the plans are all finished, 
square klafters, or fathoms of 6 ft., is built in the and only waiting the confirmation of the Govern- 


form of a parallelogram, flanked with towers at | 


each corner. In the centre is the great platform 
for arrivals and departures, supported by fifty 
massive cast-iron columns, and 100 pilasters, 


the whole arched over, the crown of the arch | 


having an elevation of 55 ft. It is sub-divided 
into five different platforms for the railway lines 
that concentrate at this point, each affording 
ample space for convenient ingress and exit. 
The works have been executed by Herr Hoff- 
mann, the company’s architect——-Among the 
newest improvements in the Austrian capital 
may be mentioned the Central Market, which 
was thrown open for general traffic at the end 
of last month; and its being already so much 
frequented by both buyers and sellers, shows 
how much it was needed. It is situated, as its 
name implies, in a very convenient and central 
spot in the suburb “ Landstrasse,” between the 
Junction railway and the City Park, on the right 
bank of the Wien, a little stream that here falls 
into the Danube, and gives its name to the 
capital. It was designed and built by Herr 
Gabriel, the city architect and engineer, and is 
considered in all respects such a model of prac- 


'be similar to those of the new Prague and 





raised by private subscriptions among the artists | 
of the Bavarian capital——On Twelfth Day last | 
year the northern tower of the St. Laurence | 
Church at Nuremberg was struck by lightning, 
but has been repaired and is now restored to its | 
original appearance, though it took a whole year 





Savony.—At Dresden, a new quarter of the 


ment. In style and architectural design, it will 
Liittichau suburbs lately completed. It will be 
laid out between the terminus of the Saxon- 
Bohemian Railway, the Berg-street, and the road 
leading to Yschertnitz. The principal street 
will be a continuation of Prague-street, which is 
100 ft. wide. The nine parallel streets will have 
a width of 80 ft., and the cross streets of 60 ft. 
The trottoirs will be respectively 24 ft., 16 ft., 
and 12 ft. wide. The new quarter will also con- 
tain five squares of different dimensions, the 
largest of which will cover an area of 360,000 
square feet. 

Belgium.—Preparations are making at Brussels 
for opening a national subscription, to erect a 
magnificent monument to the memory of the 
lamented late King Leopold._—The new build- 
ing for the Free University has been opened, 
and forms one of the most imposing of the many 
modern palaces that adorn the Belgian metro- 
polis. The rather heavy appearance of the front 
is much relieved by a dome of light and elegant 
proportions, that rises over the Academical 





Lecture-room, which is of a semicircular shape, 


and is capable of affording accommodation for 
1,500 persons. 

Brunswick. — The celebrated quadriga, in 
bronze, by Rietschel, which was destroyed 
during the great conflagration at the ducal 
palace last year, is to be re-cast. The Bruns- 
wick Association of Artists, who were consulted 
on the subject, have unanimously decided that, 
to be in proper proportion to the size of the 
building, the dimensions ought to be somewhat 
reduced. In the work of art destroyed by the 
fire the horses were 15} ft. high, whilst in the * 
new casting they will only be 14 ft., and the 
total height of the quadriga reduced to 22 ft. 
This proposal has met the entire approbation of 
the Duke’s court architect, Herr Ottmer, as well 
as of the technical director of the foundry, Herr 
Howaldt, who conducted the casting operations 
of the original, and is now engaged for a similar 
purpose with the new cast. 





CHEAP BUILDING. 


THE chairman, at the meeting of the Man- 


chester Architectural Association, mentioned in a 
recent number (Mr. H. Booth), said,-There has 
never been a time more favourable to the develop- 
ment of good architecture in this country than the 
present, and it will be for ever a reproach to the 


architects of this day if some decided improve- 
ment does not distinctly mark the English 
architecture of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 

The ccuntry is prosperous, wealth abundant, 
and the public quite prepared to pay for what 
they can believe to be the best and cheapest. 
And this question of cheapness leads me to 
speak of a subject which has doubtless forced 
itself unpleasantly on the attention of most of 
you in the course of your business transactions 
as practising architects. I refer to the tendency 
on the part of some members of our profession 
to pander to the desire for cheap buildings,—a 
desire which is quite natural in the person whose 
money is about to be expended, and is indeed 
often useful as a healthy check on the otherwise 
too aspiring notions of the artist, but which has 
a most disastrous effect upon both the interests 
of architecture and the morality of the architect 
when taken advantage of by him for selfish or 
other unworthy purposes. It is not necessary 
to remind you that lowness of price, exclusive of 
other considerations, does not constitute cheap- 
ness. Experience has taught me to become 
sceptical when told that an architect has the 
reputation of erecting very cheap buildings, as I 
have too often the justification of such scep- 
ticism inthe examination of the buildings them- 
selves. Perhaps, in no class of buildings is the 


effect of cheap architecture more painfully 


apparent than in some of the churches and 
chapels now erected. The straining after what 
is called effect, but which would be more 
correctly described as a desire to make things 
appear not only better than they really are, but 
something totally different, at the expense of 
good construction, cannot be too strongly repro- 
bated. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Shouldham.—The foundation-stone of a new 
National School-room has been laid here. The 
want of a suitable building for a school has long 
been felt, the school having been in existence 
for the last eighteen years, and seventy-five 
children are now taught in a room only 20 ft. 
square. The Rev. W. W. Allen, the incumbent 
of Shouldham and Shouldham Thorpe, having 
purchased a site opposite the church, and in the 
centre of the parish, at a cost of 100/., and pre- 
sented it, exerted himself to raise sufficient 
funds to complete the work. The building re- 
solyed upon is in the Decorative style of the 
thirteenth century, and will include a room 
17 ft. 6 in. by 46 ft. 6 in., and two porches 
6 ft. 6 in. square. The architect is Mr. R. J. 
Withers, of London; and the builder is Mr. 
Clare, of Watlington. The total estimated cost 
is nearly 5001. 

Shrewsbury.—An infants’ school, to accommo- 
date 230 children, has lately been built in St. 
Austin’s-street, parish of St. Chad. It consists 
of school and class rooms, covered porch, &c. 
The material employed is brick with Grinshill 
stone dressings to windows, and the roofs are 
open-timbered and covered with Staffordshire 
tile. The style of the building is Early Deco- 
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penalties, Itis an Act intended for the protection of the 
public out of regard for existing interests; it does not—~ 
save as far as the provisions for ‘‘ dangerous structures’ 
are concerned—interfere with old buildings: but, when 
the are once down, it enacts they shall be re-erected in 
conformity with the provisions of the Act. It is a statute 
that should be read liberally for the publie protection 
Such, I feel sure, was the meaning of the Legislature ; and 
although the term used might have been more compre- 
hensive, it is, I think, sufficient to justify the view that, 
when an old building is once down, any re-erection 
should be considered as within the meaning of the sec- 
tion of the Act now under review. Saville House, then, 
is a building—an old building—which has been ‘pulled 
: yes down” within the meaning of the Act. I now come to 
The result is, that there is a good flood of light,|the third point, which is, as to how the cubical con- 
and ventilation has been seen to. The roof, | Ha “0 i: ae shoal be ore I ee ge’ 
: : — : -” , dimen, | thought this plain enough eccording to the calculation o 
internally, is of light open timbers. The dimen- sett tenet aoe beeaiith in tee ce. be deer press by 
sions of the room are 55 ft. by 22 ft. At one x : ; 


say that, as it seems to me, a good deal of somewhat per- 
end of the buildin residence for teachers. | verse ingenuity has been employed in making Sat obscure 
° ° va Cle y cles arr ere to ingt to 
, vost ig npwards of 8002. Mr. James | Which is sufficiently clear. I am not here to inquire in 
The entire cost is upwards of ° ir. Ja the methods of calculation employed by professional men, 
Edmeston, of London, was the architect; and 
Mr. J. W. Lacy, of Norwich, the contractor. 


rated. The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Everall & Morris, from the designs of Mr. E 
Haycock, jun., architect, Shrewsbury, for 6001. 
Horsford.—New National schools have been 
open¢ d here. The new school-room stands imme- 
diately opposite the old building, on the other 
side of the road, and is in the Pointed style. It 
is lighted by a large window at one end, on one 
side by five, and on the other by three windows, 
glazed with a larger and better description of 
glass than is usually employed in such buildings. 





2 ¢ 
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| save in eo far asI ask myself if they, or any of them, carry 
| out the intentions of the Legislature. If they do this I 
am satisfied; ifnot, I reject them. I say that what must 
be calculated is not the solid contents of the containing 
less the roof and floor, but that it must include the 
2ce contained within these limits. Take advantage of 








ee 





the No. 1 !Contract, delay was experienced in obtainin 
possession of the requisite wharfage accommodation, onl 
there were other minor causes of delay equally beyond 
the contractor's control, 5 

Low-level Sewer.—The value of the whole of the work 
executed is about 178,421/., of which the sum of 5,321/. jg 
due to the progress made by Mr. Webster in the past 
month. 

Abbey Mills Pumping Station.—The value of the com. 
pleted work is 14,132/., the sum of 2,1322, representing 
last month’s progress. 

South Side of the Thames.—Thames Embankment,— 
Contract No.1: Mr. Webster has completed 1,000 ft. rug 
f piling for the dam, and 1,250 ft. run in staging have 
been driven to an average depth of 16 ft. About 95,000 
cubic feet of timber have been used in these works, and 
about 75,000 ft. are upon the ground ready for use.” 








Mr. Roche called attention to the small amount 
reported to be expended during the month on 
Contract No. 1 ; and, after a brief discussion, the 
matter was referred to the Thames Embank. 
ment Committee. 





* BUILDERS’ CLERKS.” 


Six, -Seeing your correspondent “ Peto’s’” letter of last 
week, I must ask your kind permission to allow me space 
to thank him for having struck the first blow in a matter 
needing so much consideration and co-operation of 





. hes eax~ | the shell as an instrument of calculation, it is little more. 
WHEN IS HALF A BUILDING TAKEN pie methods proncunced by the district surveyor and 
DOWN. UNDER THE METROPOLITAN | Mr. Nelson, the architect of the building, appear to me 
- ve Ts equally faulty, inasmuch as both of them ignore the por- 
BUILDING ACT? tions of the building contained within the walls, as floors, 

- ee roofs, staircases, &c. The district surveyor has, I think, | 

SavittE House, Leicester-square, burnt down | yithdrawn his calculation as based ona faulty method, | 


and he has done well, Of Mr. Nelson's plan it is suilicient 
to say that its result is a reductio ad alsurdum, That 
gentleman appears to have proved to his own satisfaction | 
that half of Saville House is standing. I can only say I 


about a year ago, was about to be re-constructed 
by Mr. Rigby, under the direction of Messrs. 
Nelson & Innes, using the existing party walls, 


| 
| 
| 


on the ground that half of the old building, was there last week, and I saw several large portions of | 
measured in cubic feet, bad not been taken the building represented by walls in a ruinous condition, 


One portion of a party-wall had received a new facing, 


but I cannet say I had any very robust confidence as to 
what lay beneath. The fire must have acted very par- 
tially indeed if it treated three of the walls in so unhand- 
some a way and left the fourth ina sound condition, But 
to return to the more immediate subject. The method 
propounded by Mr. Reeves, the surveyor to the Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Police, has this advantage, that 
it actually takes account of the cubical contents of the 
building, and does so in a satisfactory and scientific way, 
which cannot, as I think, be impeached. If, then, I am 
right in the view that the term ‘ building”’ in the Act 
means the ‘‘ entire building,’’ and not merely the shell, it 
is obvious that, upon Mr. Reeves’s method, very consider- 
ably more than half the building is gone. Saville House 
, after the fire, there remained must be reconstructed according to the conditions im- 
the two party or west and east walls, partially damaged posed by the Act of Parliament, and every portion of such 
by the action of the fire, the front or south wall towards building whichis not in conformity with the provisions of 
eicester-square, and the northern walls of the building, the Act now under review must be taken down. Judg- 
1 ment must, then, go for the district surveyor, which will 


down. The district surveyor, Mr. Kendall, de- 
murred, and summoned the builder before Mr. 
Knox, at Marlbor Police Court. Several 
meetings took place. Mr. Raymond appeared 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works, to support 
the district surveyor, and Mr. Sleigh for the de- 
fendant. Mr. Knox’s decision has already ap- 
peared in many of the daily papers ; but it seems 
desirable, nevertheless, that we should record it 
in our pages : 


ugar 


Saville House was burnt 


ise5, and of the br 


down on the 20th of February, 















also to a considerable extent injured by the fire ; indeed, ; ch | 
the r wall of the front building was well nigh wholly be in the form of an order to comply with the requisitions 
le 1, The roof and floors were gone, and for all of the summonsin the usual way. 


practical purposes connected with the discussion of the 
summons It may be said broadly that the interior of the 
lding was destroyed by the fire. Of Saville House 
nothing remained but the dilapidated shell. With this 
exception, Saville House was lett by the fire a mere heap 
of ruin, Now, the law is, that ‘‘ wherever any old build- 
ing has been taken down to an extent exceeding one-half 
of such building, such half to be measured in cubic feet, 
the rebuilding thereof shall he deemed to be the erectionof a 
new building, and every portion of such old building that 
is not in conformity with the regulations of this Act shall 
be forthwith taken down.” These are the very words of 
the Act; but though the terms used by the Legislature 
would appear at first sight to be clear and explicit enough, 
yet, as it has turned out, almost every phrase has become 
the subject of keen and anxious discussion. The most 
important questions raised are, however, three in num- 
ber :—l. What is a building for the purpose of the Act ? 
What extension, if any, should be given to the terms 
used in the Act of ‘‘ pulled down?” 3, How should we 
proceed in order to measure the contents of a building in 
cubical feet? Other minor points have been raised, but 
upon the conclusion I may arrive at under the three heads 
just named my decision must turn. First, then, what isa 
building? Is it a shell—the four outer walls? or is it 
these with the addition of the floors and roof? or is it all 
these, and whatever else is contained within these six | 
limits? I see no reason for any variance between the! 
conclusions of common sense and usage and the con- 
clusions at which I must arrive, after a careful perusal 
of this statute, as to the intentions of the Legislature. 
As far as may be, I would let the statute interpret | 
itself wherever we are left to seek the intentions | 
of the Legislature, without help from the preliminary 
definitions. In the present case, however, definitions 
do help us in an indirect way. I find among them 
that ‘‘the area of every building shall be deemed to be the 
superficies of a horizontal section of such building, made 
at the point of its greatest surface, including the external 
walls and such portion of the party-walls as belong to the 
building.”’ Here, then, the external walls and the party- 
walls are spoken of by the framers of the Act in such a way 
as must preclude the idea that they looked upon the sheil 
of the building and the building as identical. It may, 
perhaps, at this point be best to add that I have not con- 
sidered it necessary to go to any length into the discus- 
sion as to the dl buildings, inasmuch as, though 
the point were found for the defendant, it would not better 
his case. I should, however, add that on personal inspec- 
tion the attached buildings did not exceed the height of 
the ground flooring, and, therefore, cannot be taken into 
account in increase of the cubical contents. Next, when 
can a building be said to be pulled down? Isit necessary, 
as contended by the learned counsel for the defendant, 
that the meaning must be confined to occasions where a 
building has been pulled down by the hands of workmen 
acting under competent direction and of set purpose; or 
does it mean if a building is levelled with the ground by 
the act of God, as by lightning ; or, as with Saville House, 
if destroyed by fire ; or even if it should fall to the ground 
by sheer decay, that then it should not be re-erected in 
conformity with the provisions of the Act? Surely such 
an absurdity could never have been intended, as that, if a 
ruinous building should tumble down because it was ruin- 
ous it should be suflicient to restore it tothe condition 
in which it was the moment befcre it fell, I have little 
of my own to add to what was urged by the learned coun- 
sel for the complainant on this point. I do not consider 
the Act under review as a penal Act, although it contains 


We fully agree in the decision arrived at, and 
must applaud the magistrate for the ability with 
which his decision is set forth and illustrated. 


nildir 
unidin 





POOR ALMSHOUSES, &e. 


A sap account appeared in the Builder, December 
23rd, of almshouses supposed to be amongst the poorest | 
in the kingdom—1ls. a week, ostensibly founded by the | 
Russell family at Woburn. It is doubtless to be wished 
that any such true statement should give birth to fuir 
consideration. There exists a rather singular, though 
certain circumstance, as it might strike any visitor to 
Covent Garden Church. In the * List of Benefactions”’ 
the “‘ Northumberland”’ family, though their property in 
that parish is doubtless comparatively smali, appear as 
donors considerably more than the Bedford (whatever 
they may do privately), who possess nearly the whole,— 
once church property. I fully suppose, though I have 
seen no allusions to the subject for some time, the first 
keep up a private donation of ‘1001. in half-crowns”’ to 
the poor of St. Martin’s on Christmas morning, 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


PROGRESS OF THE MAIN DRAINAGE AND THAMES 


EMBANKMENT WORKS, 


THE engineer at last meeting of the Board 
read his monthly report, from which the fol- 
lowing statements are taken :— 


** North Side of the Embankment.—Thames Embank- 
ment.—-Contract No. 1, between Westminster and Water- 
loo Bridges: The approximate cost of the work done 
materials on the ground, and plant, is 251,3701., the sum 
of 6,841/. representing the progress made by Mr. Furness 
in the past month. Of the total amount, the sum of 
137,404/, represents the work, 59,337/. the materials, and 
54,6291. the plant. By the strict terms of the contract 
the works should be completed by the 16th of August 
next, but there was so much delay at the outset—first 
from, want of possession of the wharfs necessary for the 
deposit of materials and plant; next, from the various 
experiments by the contractor to settle the form of caisson 
and timber dams to be adopted; then with respect to 
whether the Board would construct a steam-boat pier at 
Hungerford ; and now from the works of the Waterloo and 
pia gem ap pe “ad that point — that I fear the 
actual time of completion ma 
— beyond that ea Fe een a se 

‘Thames Embankment. — Contract No, 

Waterloo Bridge and Temple Gardens :—The Bem 
value of the works completed, and of the materials and 
past upon the ground, is 163,882/., the sum of 6,3391 
eing due to the progress made by Mr. Ritson in the past 
month. Of the total amount the proportionate sum of 
119,9671, is for work, 18,898/, for materials, and 25,017/ 
for plant. Strictly by the terms of the contract the works 





should be completed by the 9th of March next; but as in 


| suggestion may be earnestly taken up by all whom it con- 


| erected sandstone buildings? I have particularly in view 
| an illustration in the case of a house in Derbyshire, 


builders’ clerks to promote their present interest and 
their future happiness; and I hope, that as ‘‘ Peto”’ has 
started first, his hopes may be realised, and that the 


cerns. It is well known to every one that the wages of 
the builders’ workmen have, during the last few years, 
been very much improved in consideration of the high 
cost of provisions, rent, &c.; and who has seen more of 
the working of these matters than the builder’s clerk? 
Yet his employer has not raised his salary, although pro- 
visions, rent, &c., affect the clerk as much (if not more) 
in proportion as the workman ; for a builder's clerk, with 
a family, cannot rent what he requires for respectability, 
health, and a very moderate amount (if any) of comfort, 
at less than 35/, to 40/. per annum ; and what is then leit 
for provisions, clothing, and educating a family, is the 
barest possible sum that it can be done with, In fact, 
when his day’s business is over, the troubles of home are 
at once on his mind, to know how best to keep the family 
ina healthy and respectable manner; for if Fealth fails, 
debts must be incurred, and if appearance fails in him. 
self his position is likely to become worse, as he is re- 
quired to represent his employer whenever required ; and 
should he be out of a situation for any length of time, 
what he has must be forfeited. And why should this state 
of things exist? Is not the builder's clerk as valuable to 
him as any of the clerks of other businesses to their 
employers? His hours are equally Jong, and in many 
cases longer; his duties heavy, and requiring great ex- 
perience ; his life endangered by his business; and if he 
feels disposed to insure against accident, he finds he has 
60 per cent. more to pay than others out of the trade; 
yet the salaries never exceed (and but rarely reach) 3001, 
per annum, and will not average more than 100i. ; whilst 
there are clerks in other offices ranging up to 600/. per 
annum, A Merasvrina Cenk. 





GREEN COATING ON STONEWORK. 


Sin,—What are the best means of removing the green 
coating which sometimes appears on the surface of newly 


which has, gradually as the work advanced, been dis- 
figured in this way. W.. 0. 





PROPOSED NEW UNIVERSITY 
BUILDINGS, GLASGOW. 


Ir was long ago proposed to erect new build- 
ings for Glasgow University, and now the Union 
Railway Company having bought the present 
College grounds, and an Act of Parliament 
authorising the removal having been obtained, 
Gilmore-}ill has been purchased as a site. 
Further, Mr. G. G. Scott has prepared de- 
signs, which are being exhibited. It is stated 
that the funds at the command of the senate, 
amounting, with the promised Government 
grant, to 138,9001., are quite inadequate, and 
probably a further sum of 150,0001. will be re- 
quired to complete the scheme in the style worthy 
of the ancient university and the modern city. 
A sum of 54,0001. has been already subscribed 
by leading firms in the city, in sums varying 
from 5001. to 1,0001. 





THE YEATMAN HOSPITAL, SHERBORNE. 


_ Tue Yeatman Hospital has been inaugurated, 
in the presence of a large number of persons, in- 
cluding most of the principal inhabitants of Sher- 
borne. The building is in the 15th century 
Gothic style, and will, when completed, consist 
of a centre and two wings, one wing being 
left for erection hereafter. The whole build- 
ing is designed to accommodate sixteen beds, 
and there is room in the portion inaugurated 
for eight, of which four are at present ready. 
The wards are light and lofty, well warmed, 





and fitted with ventilators. The kitchen con- 
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tains one of the newest “kitcheners,” and 
provision is made for baths, operations, the 
keeping of drugs, &c. On the ground-floor of 
the centre wing are the surgeon’s room, matron’s 
room, kitchen, larder, pantry, scullery, and other 
domestic offices, together with some of the 
males’ wards. At present the females’ wards 
are on the first-floor; but when the building 
comes to be enlarged, the whole of this part 
will be appropriated to the males, and the 
females’ wards will occupy the whole of the new 
wing. On the first-floor of the centre wing, ad- 
joining the females’ ward, are the Board-room, 
matron’s room, operating-rooms, and bath-room ; 





the other part being fitted up with lavatories, 


closets, &e. The whole of the work was carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas 


| Farrell, for the contractor, Mr. Down, of Sher- 


borne. Messrs. Slater & Carpenter, of London, 
were the architects; Mr. Chapman, of Monta- 
cute, providing the Ham stone dressings; and 
Mr. Mitchell, of Sherborne, doing the local stone- 
work. The contractor’s estimate was 1,726]., and 
the total cost of the building, including 861. for 
architect’s commission, was 2,0481. 17s. 6d. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM 
PRIZES. 


Ir will be seen that the Council of the Archi- 
tectural Museum offer an additional prize of 51. 
(given by the Architectural Union Company) 
for a boss, modelled in clay, representing King 
David with his harp. The boss is to be not less 
than 9 in. over, and to be original in design. 


The Council of the Architectural Museum add 
2l. as a second prize, and will themselves adjudi- | 


cate in this competition. 





MIDLAND RAILWAY: ST. PANCRAS _| with vermillion. 


STATION COMPETITION. 


Ovr readers know that eleven invited archi- 
tects submitted designs for the proposed new 
station. The following award has been made :— 
To Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., the erection of the 
building ; Mr. G. 8. Clarke, premium 200]. ; Mr. 
KE. M. Barry, 100l.; Mr. T. C. Sorby, 501. The 
other competitors were, Messrs. C. P. Cockerell, 
Darbishire, Lockwood & Mawson, Hine & Evans, 
Walters & Co., Lloyd, and Owen Jones. The} 
cost of the selected design is estimated at about | 
280,000. 





SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—The plan of a structure, commemo- 
rative of the late Miss Catherine Sinclair, has been 
submitted for the consideration of the Lord Pro- 
vost, with the view, if possible, of finding a proper 
site for it in the city, more particularly near the 
west end of the new town. The design, which is 
by Mr. David Bryce, architect, is in the form of a 
Norman cross, about 60 ft. high, and is embel- , 
lished with figures and pinnacles—a kind of, 
miniature Scott Monument in its general aspect. | 
Means are already provided for erecting this | 
structure, 





GAS. 


Tue Staines and Egham Gas Company have 
declared a dividend of 7 per cent. for the 
past year, and a further reduction of 6d. per 
thousand feet in the price of gas, which is now 
5s. 6d. At the Dundee Gasworks, during a 
recent gale, the shaking of a gasometer which 
stands at the north-east corner of an inclosure 
20 ft. high, broke one of the pillars or supports, 
and the large mass tilted over to the east side : 
the lower rim being thus partly raised above the 
level of the water in which it floats, the gas inside 
escaped in large quantity, and became ignited ; 
by what means is unknown. It immediately 
blazed up, of course, with great fury. The aper- 
ture between the water and the outer rim of 
the gasometer being of small size compared with 
the whole surface, the flame continued steadily 
for a considerable time. Had the gas escaped 
without immediate ignition, there might have 
been a terrible explosion. As it was, the flames 
rose to a height of fully 30 ft., and the heat 
Was so intense as to melt the cement in the join- 
ings of other three gasholders ; so that the gas 
also escaped from them, and they were soon en- 
circled with rings of flame, which burnt on till 





THE BUILDER. 








ings will have to be stopped ; but beyond that the 
last three gasometers appeared to have suffered 
little or no injury. The first one, however, is much 
distorted at the tilted side where the gas escaped. 





which contains a figure of St. Andrew, is also 
the gift of Lady Herbert. Both are by Messrs. 
Lavers & Barraud, of London. The seats, which 
are of uniform height, are of stained pine. The 


An invention of Mr. W. Sim, of Glasgow,! church is fitted with a warming-apparatus, by 
has for its object priacipally to produce gas, so| Haden, and the whole of the work has been 
that it may be employed in places to which it is| carried out by Mr. Miles, of Shaftesbary, builder. 
difficult to convey coal. One kind of apparatus| Dudley.—The Earl of Dudley has lately given 
for producing the gas consists of a vessel to hold | 5001. towards the restoration of St. Edmund’s 
mineral oil, from the bottom or sides of which! Church, one of the stipulations being that all 
tubes project, through which the oil is led by its| the high pews should be cut down and thrown 
gravitating power or otherwise. The falling | open. This has been done, the congregation 
drops are vaporized, and then conveyed through | having readily assented ; and now the church is 
pipes in the ordinary manner. The oil may be | re-seated in a uniform manner. A piece of iron- 
vaporized in bulk instead of in drops, if pre- | stone was lately thrown through one of the north 
ferred. The idea of this invention is by no| windows of ‘this church. The window, which 
means new. was of stained glass, was completely smashed ; 
| but it was fortunate that no person was injured. 
| Cheltenham. — The foundation-stone of Alb 
THE NEW MASONIC HALL AT LEEDS. Iasenrad Church, Cheltenham, has been laid. The 

Tue building fronts into Great George’s-street, | sings pee oe ae Oar 
and is faced with stone. It isin the Early Gothic | hood many odie endl apieainns Wane bales 
a ak eee wo eee abet built. The structure will be in the me 
foot of the stairs is the rmoke-room, 31 ft. long, ‘ ~ nue tog Ba Meera x 
50g sei Ss ils Gace eee eee aoe tans cae a 
is the banqueting-room, 52 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, | 8 pl oy bap ig sattee sf a 

- . ‘ xs Yr ’ a . gnt, 

and 15 ft. high; a robing-room, 19 ft. long, 16 ft. | end of the south aisle. The piers inside will be 











| above the hall floor, and is fitted with oak stalls 


| wide, and 12 ft. high; and a hall which occupies 


is 58 ft. long, 29 ft. wide, and 27 ft. high. An 
arcade surrounds the walls with clustered shafts 
and carved capitals, from which springs a dome- 
vaulted ceiling, carried out and decorated with 
a blue ground sprinkled with stars. The ribs 
are crimson and yellow. The lewer part of the 
walls are a warm maroon colour, with black 
| diaper thereon, and a border of blue and crimson 
of Vandyke pattern. The east end, or dais, 
separates itself by an arch, panelled in colonr, | 
‘with a domical ceiling in blue, mixed with stars; | 
and the ribs of oak, with gilt pateras, picked in 
The dais is raised three steps 


and seats covered with green leather, which sur- 
round the walls of the hall. Spacious kitchens, | 
lift, cooking appliances, lavatory, &c., formed 

part of the arrangements also made, and every | 
convenience has been provided to make the | 
building complete and convenient. The building | 
was designed and carried out under the direction | 
of Messrs. Perkin & Son, architects, and has been ! 
formally opened. 





| 
| 
| 
CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Everton - cum - Tetworth.— The church here, 
having been restored, has been re-opened for 
divine service. The alterations and improve- 
ments consisted of new seats of oak and stained 
deal, new tiled floor, oak pulpit and reading- 
desk, entire new north wall, windows, and doors, 
new stained window in chancel—a memorial of 
the Astell family, said to be presented by Lady | 
Fairfax—new stained roof to chancel, altar rails 
and cloth. The belfry of the tower, formerly | 
used for ignoble purposes, opened to the roof, 
showing a good window, which, if of stained 
glass, would complete the effect. The vestry or 
robing-room is inclosed in glass. 
Alvediston.—The church here has been re- 
opened. The edifice, which is of the thirteenth 
century, had for years been sadly dilapidated. 
A sum of 1,200]. was subscribed, and Mr. Wyatt, | 
the diocesan architect, was employed to superin- | 
tend the restorations. The object of the archi- 
tect has been to preserve all the main features 
of the original architecture; The only alteration | 
made in the form of the building has been in the 
erection of a vestry on the south side, and the 
addition of a chancel aisle for the accommoda- 
tion of the children. The nave and transepts 
remain as they were, and so does the tower, 
which, though of the Perpendicular period, in- 
cludes a gable and other features ofa continental 
character. The south transept contains the 
tombs of several members of the Wyndham 
family ; and while the workmen were excavating 
for the foundations of the new vestry, they dis- 
covered, lying on its face, a foliated stone cross 
of the thirteenth century, which had evidently 
belonged to some tomb. This relic has been 
inserted in the eastern wall of the chancel, im- 
mediately over the communion-table. The east 
window has been presented by Lady Herbert, in 
memory of her late husband. The centre light 
contains a representation of Christ on the cross, 
the two side lights being occupied by figares of 








the gas was exhausted. The leaks at the join- 


St. John and the Virgin. The south window, 


the entire size of the building to the front, and | 


| of red granite; and mosaic work will be intro- 
duced in parts of the bnilding. The corbel 


| carvings and decorations will not be executed at 


once, nor will the erection of the tower and spire 
be immediately commenced ; but the body of the 
church will be carried on with all possible speed. 
The church will be entirely free, and the seats 
open. The new chancel of St. Luke’s Church, 
erected within the last few months, has been 
consecrated by the bishop of the diocese. The 
chancel and the chancel aisles have been length- 
ened some 20 ft., and will furnish about 100 
additional sittings. An east window is being 
prepared by Messrs. Hardman & Co. The arch 
to the chancel window has been enriched with 





| carving and Forest stone. The enlargement has 
| been carried ont by Mr. Darby, builder, under 


the superintendence of Mr. Middleton, architect. 





Mooks Recerbed, 


An Old Fairy Tale told Anew, in Pictures and 
Verse. By Ricuarp Doyxe and J. R. PLrancué, 
The Pictures engraved by the Brothers 
Daiziet. London: G. Routledge & Sons. 

Tne tale is “The Sleeping Beauty in the 

Wood,” which, told as it is by the pen of Planché, 

and the pencil of Richard Doyle, comes out 

more amusing and piquant than ever. The 
right men are in the right place, and the result 
is excellent. The author, who was called in to 
write to the illustrations already made, speaks of 
what he was about to do, as— 
“ The flattering task, to be a foil 
To the fine pencil of a Doyle.” 

But we are much disposed to think that the 

precedence must here be given to the pen. 

In a poem of some 800 and more lines, Mr. 

Planché tells the story with a charming mixture 

of pathos and fun, sprinkling his verses with 

those unexpected relationships between the 
pathetic and the gay which constitute humour. 

Take a few of the lines accompanying the 

sketch of the bad fairy, — one of the most 

powerful of the drawings, though the tower is 

brought too close by its shadow, and so looks 

too small. She is seated upon the sands hard 
” « Crouching beneath her pall-like cloak, 

Nursing her crutch as she does her hate, 

While the carrion crows around her croak, 

And wonder how long they have still to wait.” 
Soon she is mounted on her broom and is 
scudding away,— 

« Over hill, over dale, over lake, over bay, 

Over town, over tower, over marsh, over wood, 

On that very ill wind which blows nobody good.” 
The parliamentary measure which is passed to 
prevent the fulfilment of the wicked fairy’s pro- 
phecy, in Fairyland, he says,— 

“is remember d still 

As the ‘ Mustn’t Spin with Spindles Bill.’” 





If poetry were our province, we should point 
to the dirge-like song of the old crone to whom 
the spindle belongs and the opening of Part Il. 
for merit of another kind. Mr. Doyle’s illustra- 
tions are nineteen in number, and, like mat 
good things, will pay for study, and give more 
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pleasure the last time they are looked at than 


the first. The discovery by the queen that “ the | 


fish she rescued” was a fairy; the departure 
of the fairies (notice “ Buttons,” who stands at 
the dragons’ heads) ; aud the sleeping occupants 
of the castle, have the strongest claims. The 
Messrs. Dalziel have executed their portion of 
the work with great delicacy and skill. 





VARIORUM. 


Mr. Grorce Wricut, the courteous and active 
secretary of the Junior Atheneum Club, has 
launched, through Simpkin & Marshall, a 


neatly-bound little volume of fugitive verses, | 


under the title of “Lyric Leaflets shed in 
Early Spring,” by which we are to understand 
they were the doings of his youth. They show 
tenderness and feeling, dealing with “ the heart’s 
past history,” and establish for Mr. Wright 
a fresh claim on those who know him.—— 
“ Art Directory ; Science and Art Department.” 
London: Chapman & Hall, 1865. We are often 
asked for information as to schools of art and 
other matters connected with the Science and 
Art Department of the Government, and are 
glad now to be able to direct the attention of 
those interested in such subjects to this new 
sixpenny Art-Directory. It contains all requisite 
information as to the localities of the Metropo- 
litan and Provincial Schools of Art ; the circum- 
stances under which aid can or cannot be 
granted ; and so on ; with regulations for pro 
moting instruction in art in various ways. There 
is also a list of persons, ladies as well as gentle- 
men, certificated as competent to act as teachers 
of art-schools.——The Church Builder Quarterly 
Journal, 1865. London, Oxford, and Cambridge : 
Rivingtons. This little quarterly journal of 
church extension in England and Wales is pub- 
lished in connexion with the incorporated 
Church Building Society. It is nicely illustrated 
by engravings, and forms a neat volume.——The 
Gentleman’s Magazine (Bradbury & Evans), has 
taken a new start, as muny of our readers will 
already know, under the editorship of Mr. Wal- 
ford. No. 1 of the new series has been issued. It 
contains several interesting papers,—on Inish- 
cultra and its Remains, by Mr. R. R. Brash, 
M.R.LA., with illustrations; on the Chapter- 
house of Westminster, by the Rev. Mackenzie 
Walcott, F.S.A.; and on the Drawings of P. 
Santo Bertoli in the Royal Collection, Windsor 
Castle, by Mr. B. B. Woodward, F.S.A., Librarian 
to her Majesty, with all the usual antiquarian 
and other intelligence, reviews, and correspond- 
ence. The nature and value of the Royal Col- 
lection at Windsor Castle are only known toa 
few ; and as we desire especially to direct atten- 
tion to this collection, we may here quote a 
passage from the opening of Mr. Woodward's 
interesting paper :— 

“This superb museum, as it would be called on the 
Continent, both in its origin and in its special character, 
presents some features of interest sufficient to deserve 
notice here. It was really commenced (as we infer from 
most satisfactory evidence) by Charles IL., who, as we 
believe, at the instance of Sir Peter Lely, purchased 
at the sale of the great Lord Arunde!’s collection in 
Holland the drawings and MSS. of Leonardo da Vinci 
the drawings of Holbein, and a considerable num. 
ber of miscellaneous drawings by Michelangelo, Raphael, 
Parmigiano, and their scholars and toliowers, Lely’s 
death soon afterwards, and the king’s indifference 
to such matters, made this beginning for a time 
failure, and a new commencement was made by one 
almost as unlikely as Charles II. to care for so 
refined a pursuit as the study of art — Frederic 
Prince of Wales. He, it appears, purchased of the 


famous Dr. Mead various art-treasures, miniatures of | 


Holbein and Oliver, drawings of Poussin and Pietro 
Santo Bartoli, &c. About this time (the Holbeins 
earlier, the Leonardos later) Charles’s collection, which 
had been lost sight of for from eighty to ninety years, 
was brought to light again from a bureau in Kensington 
Palace, of which the key had long been lost. And these 
collections, combined, were the foundation and germ of 
the Royal Collection made by George III, as it remains 
at Windsor Castle in the present day,” 





ddiscellanea, 





Mr. Peasopy’s Girt to THE Poor or Lonpov. | 


The trustees have issued a report, to which we 
may return, 


IMPROVEMENTS AT THE Srock ExcHancr.— 
The committee of management of the Stock 
Exchange, having acquired the property be- 
tween their premises in Capel-court and Throg- 


morton-street, are about to rebuild the whole of 


the frontage from the designs of Mr. J. 
ss gus of Mr Cole, 





An Artirician Atapaster.—M. Henry St. 
Claire-Deville lately communicated to the Aca- 
_demy of Sciences the curious fact that magnesia 
obtained by calcination from chloride of mag- 
nesium will, when exposed to the action of water 
for some months, acquire considerable con- 
| sistency, and become hard enough to cut marble. 
| A lamina of this magnesia of moderate thick- 
{ness is translucid, like alabaster. With this 
| substance M. Deville has been enabled to take 
| casts, as if with plaster of Paris, only the former 
sets under water. A mixture of chalk and mag- 
'nesia in powder, made up into a paste with 
water, is good for moulding, and will become 
exceedingly hard under water. 


Expiosion at Hartirroor.—A vessel in the 
Victoria Dock, Hartlepool, loaded with Shotten 
gas-coal for France, exploded on the 6th inst., 
doing much damage, and seriously injuring the 
captain and a boy. It is generally believed that 
when fires are continually kept burning in the 


cabin and forecastle in vessels laden with gas- | 


coal no explosion will take place, as the gas 
is gradually consumed by the fires. Such fires 
were burning in this vessel, and the gas could 
only become ignited from such source, as there 
was no other light aboard. This must prove the 
fallacy of the prevailing belief, and to avoid such 
frequent disasters, the vessels should not be 
battened down for some time after taking in 
such dangerous cargoes. 


Sanitary Matrers iN NotrincHam.—From 
the Report of the Sanitary Committee of the 
town council for the year ending Sept. 30th, 
1865, it appears that the deaths during the past 
year have been 1,998, which is 90 less than the 
previous year, and gives a ratio of 24 deaths to 
1,000 persons living. The average for the past 
ten years was 1,880; and the number of births 
for the past year, 2,716; or nearly one-third 
more than the deaths. The ratio of infant mor- 
tality still continues great. The number of 
deaths under one year and not exceeding five 
years has been 871, which constitutes two-fifths 
of the whole deaths; but this proportion is less 
than the corresponding cases of last year. The 
corporation surveyor, Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, C.E., 
has made a preliminary Report to the Bridge 
Committee on the application of the town 
sewage to agricultural purposes. His chief con- 
clusions are, that irrigation of land is the most 
practical and economical mode of utilizing the 
sewage of towns; that the sewage may be most 
profitably applied when no pumping or raising is 
needed, but that the value is reduced very 
rapidly in proportion to the height to which it 
becomes necessary to lift it; that in order to 
utilize the sewage of Nottingham it will be neces- 
sary to employ mechanical means of raising the 
same to a sufficient altitude to allow it to gravi- 
tate over the neighbouring land. 


THE TELEGRAPH IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES.— 
At a recent meeting of the members of the 
Liverpool Historic Society a paper was read by 
Mr. E. B. Bright, C.E., on this subject, in the 
course of which he stated that in the world 
there were 86,600 miles of telegraph line, carry- 
ing very nearly 250,000 miles of wire. In Eng- 
land there were 16,148 miles of line, and 73,810 


miles of telegraph wires; so that, as to the length | 


of line, England returned between one-fifth and 
one-sixth of the whole of the telegraphs of the 
| world ; and as to the length of wires, it was be- 
tween one-third and one-fourth. The English 
rate of charge, after that of France and Switzer- 
land, was the lowest in the world. In America 
the rates were exceptionally high, and couse- 
quently the signal company there realised excep- 
| tionally large profits. A great part of the tele- 
| graph abroad was worked for political purposes, 
and was kept in the hands of the Government 
| for that reason, and it was not worked on a com. 
mercial basis at all. In France there was for- 
merly a loss of 130,0001. to 140,0001. a year on 
the working of the telegraph, and last year there 
was a loss of 40,0001. In India the last returns 
showed a loss of 70,0001. on the year in the 
working of the telegraph, and that notwithstand- 
ing that the rate for transmitting messages in 
| India was higher than it was in England. It 
| had been asserted that the rate system for the 
| transmission of telegrams might be made to 
| assimilate to the postal system; but it must be 
borne in mind that letters from one town to 
| another could be conveyed in the same train 

| whereas, if even one firm had to transmit 
| twenty messages, those messages would have to 
be transmitted separately, and taken separately 
to the persons to whom they were addressed. 





— 





Hovsk ACCOMMODATION FOR THE Peroprg.— 
The Department of Economy, of the Social 
Science Association, will hold a meeting on the 
evening of Monday, the 23rd, to discuss “ Prac. 
tical Measures for the Improvement of the Home 
Accommodation of the People.” 


WAREHOUSFMEN AND CLERKS’ ScHOOLs. —To 
our notice of this building, of which a view ap. 
peirs in our last number, we willingly add that 
the engineer's work and the fitting up of the 
laundry, wash-house, drying-room, é&c., are 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Clinton & 
Owens, engineers; and that the gas-pipes and 
fittings are being fixed by Mr. John Biggs, of 
Southwark. 


Tue Briauton Pavition.—The Pavilion com. 
mittee of the town council have agreed to a 
report adopting a plan of the borough surveyor, 
for the conversion of the Pavilion dome (the late 
royal stables) into an assembly-room, capable of 
seating 3,000 persons, and to be suitably deco. 
rated, at a cost of 3,5001. The ventilation of 
the Pavilion rooms is also about to be improved, 
At the request of the Pavilion committee, the 
surveyor reported upon the question of ventilating 
the principal suite of rooms, and he suggested a 
plan which would cost about 501. The report 
was unanimously adopted. 





Tur tare Mr. Nicnoras Woon.—Mr. Nicholas 
Wood, «f Hetton Hall, in the county of Durham, 
died on the 19th ult., in the seventy-first year of 
his age. He will be known more or less wherever 
civilization extends, as having been foremost in 
promoting some of the great improvements 
which so signally mark the nineteenth century ; 
and wherever the early history of the two Ste- 
phensons and of the locomotive is known, there 
also is known the name of Nicholas Wood. His 
duties as a colliery-viewer did not prevent him 
from pursuing many interesting subjects of re- 
search, and of these he freely communicated the 
results to the public. He was the early em. 
ployer, and afterwards the valued friend, of 
George Stephenson, with whom and his distin- 
guished son he was on terms of great intimacy 
as long as they lived. Mr. Wood took an active 
part in the establishment of the North of England 
Institute of Mining Engineers, in September, 
1852, and continued in the honorary presidency 
of that society to the time of his death. He 
was connected with many other learned institu- 
tions, being a Fellow of the Royal Society, as 
also of the Geological Society of London, and a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


PALESTINE Exploration Funp.—A report has 
been received from Captain Wilson, chief of the 
first expedition of this association, dated Damas- 
cus, December 20th, of which the following is 
the substance. The party arrived at Beyrout at 
the end of November, and left for Damascus on 
the 10th December. Astronomical observations 
have been obtained, fixing the positions of 
Beyrout, Damascus, and various other places. 
The lakes east of Damascus were in course of 
exploration. Plans, with detailed drawings and 

photographs, have been made of the old temple 

,at Deir-el-Kalah (near Beyrout), the Temple of 
Mejdel-Anjar, the old city of Chalcis, a smal! 
Greek Church at Masi, the basilica of Theodosius 
at Baalbek, in the great quadrangle (abutting 
on the western end of the great temple, the 
| back of the apsis resting on the steps), the 
jtemple at Ain Fijeh, and the Roman gate at 
|Damascus—Bab Shurky. The exploration of 
|the Assyrian mound at Tel Salhiyeh, near 
Damascus, had been commenced. A plan of the 
great mosque at Damascus, with photographs of 
| details, was in course of execution. Careful 
| photographs of a large size had also been taken 
| of various objects of interest along the road 
| between Beyrout and Damascus, some of these 
| for the first time. At Tel Salhiyeh and Har:an- 
,el-Awamid inscriptions had been found ap- 
|parently not hitherto known. The expense of 
| travelling appears to have risen very greatly in 
Syria, owing tothe locust plague of thesummerand 
the murrain, which is still raging in the north of 
Palestine. A firman has been forwarded from 
the Porte to the Governor-General of Syria, 
authorizing and encouraging the researches of 
the fund to the fullest extent, and the Governor- 
General has been profuse in his offers of assist- 
ance. A list of subscriptions hitherto received 
for the fand (amounting to 2,9651. 12s.) willshort ly 
be published. In the mean time donations aré 
| earnestly requested, and may be paid to Messrs. 
Coutts & Co., and the Union Bank of London, oF 
to the honorary secre Mr. George Grove, 
Sydenham. ' ma 
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Institution OF Crvi, Enerngers.—Mr. John 
Fowler, in his address as president, on Tuesday 
evening last, dealt with much ability on the 
'means by which the younger members of the 
profession may best prepare themselves for the 


| duties which the future will bring with it. 


Muniricence or Liverroo. CuurchMEN.— 
The people of Liverpool have, since the 13th of 
last November, raised 50,0001. for church and 
school extension, in addition to 14,0001. which 
they raised in the latter half of 1864 for the 
augmentation of the incomes of the clergy. 
Three months ago a new church was conse- 
crated : one more was consecrated on the 30th; 
and two more are building, the cost of the four 
So that 
in a year and a half they may be said to have 
raised 94,0001, for church purposes. 


Tue CariisteE SurveyorsHiv.—The resigna- 
tion by Mr. Gordon of the appointment of city 
surveyor, says a correspondent of the Carlisle 





Journal, will be generally regretted in this his | 
native city. The post of engineer at Frankfort- 
on- Maine is one of great importance, and affords 


/an opening which any rising man of ability | 


might envy. Mr. Gordon was, I hear, chosen | 
over the heads of about forty applicants. The | 
appointment is for three years certain, with a_ 
salary of 600l. a year; and should the work be | 
done satisfactorily there are many other conti- | 
nental towns that will be sure to court his 
services. 


Fires IN THE Merroprorts.—In the new Act re- | 
lating to the extinction of fires in the metropolis, 
which comes into operation with the new year, | 
there is a provision with respect to chimneys on 
fire which ought to be known. It is enacted 
that, “If the chimney of any house or other 
building within the metropolis be on fire, the 
occupier of such house or building shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding 20s.; but, if such 
occupier prove that he has incurred such 
penalty by reason of the neglect or wilful de- 
funlt of any other person, he may recover 
summarily from such person the whole or part 
of the penalty he may have incurred,as occu- 


” 


Fatat Fatt or Seven Houses in Hutt.—On 
Monday last, no less than seven houses were 
blown down by the wind. A gust of unusual 
violence first caught hold of a large new building 
intended for a carriage manufactory, and blew one 
of the walls down, which fell on to some houses 
beneath. An entire block of houses in Tempe- 
rance-street was thus either blown down or 
completely smashed in by the falling wail. With- 
out a moment’s warning, seven houses full of 
inhabitants were converted into a heap of ruins, 
in some cases not even a wall being left standing. 
Besides the houses which were thus completely 
destroyed, the fronts of four or five of those 
opposite, were smashed in, five of the seven 
houses being down a narrow court. Five persons 
were killed and many seriously injured. Others 
made narrow escapes. 


ALLEGED State or THE Dor Park REseER- 
voir, Braprorp.—Mr. W. Ferrand, M.P., in a, 
letter to Sir George Grey, again calls attention | 
to the alleged dangerons state of the Doe Park | 
Reservoir, near Bradford. Writing on December | 
the 26th, he says:—‘ On Friday I visited the | 
reservoir with Mr. Hulbert and Mr. Ramsden, | 
one of the mill occupiers in the valley below. 
We found the water run off only 8 ft. The) 
embankment immediately over ‘ Rawlinson’s | 
dangerous leak’ has sunk in for 8 yards in) 
length, and the puddle bank adjoining it for 30) 
yards. We examined the drain-mouth leading 
from the leak, and found it much discoloured, | 
and the volume of water 72,000 gallons in | 
twenty-four hours; thus showing that the em- 
bankment is still being washed away by the | 
Water passing underneath.” The Mayor of | 
Bradford has also transmitted a communication 
to Sir George Grey, in which he admits that | 
there is a leak in the embankment, which has | 
had the careful attention of Mr. Gott, C.E., and | 
the Waterworks Committee since the time it | 
appeared; that the water has been run off to 
the depth of 17 ft. 6 in., in order to discover its | 
situation ; that during this process it has dimi-| 
nished, until the leakage (together with the run, 
of water which has always existed) is not) 
greatly in excess of that at the time the reser- | 
voir was certified ; and that there is no cause | 
whatever for alarm. Since this was written the 
Bradford Observer has been informed that the 
remaining leak has “entirely ceased.” 


|} done in the matter. 


THE Poor or New York.—In December, 
1864, there were 495,592 persons in the city of 
New York, packed in tenement houses and 
cellars at the rate of 240,000 to a square mile. 
Of these about 10,000 in the aggregate are 
yearly imprisoned for crime. The number of 
families relieved last year by the association 
existing for that purpose was 5,573, comprising 
22,285 persons. 

Tue Town C.Lerksuip or Liverroor. — The 
special committee appointed to consider and 
report as to the office of town clerk have taken 
into consideration the various applications. Mr. 
John Rayner, town clerk of Bradford, was voted 
for by eight members, and Mr, M‘Gowen had 
three votes. Thesalary was recommended to be 
1,600. a year. A special meeting of the council 
is to be held on the 22nd instant, to take the 
recommendation of the committee into considera- 
tion. 


Jewish Remains.—According to La Presse, a 


| rather interesting discovery has been made by 
| MM. Farwooth and Pizzicani, in the course of | 


their excavations near Tripoli. A search for 
Greek or Roman remains has eventually led to 
the turning up of a tenement forming a complete 
Jewish household, such as were in existence two 
centuries before the Christian era. Some of the 
apartments are in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation, the domestic utensils being such as were 
commonly found in the Nile Valley. What truth 
there may be in such a startling announcement 
may be shortly ascertained by the London 
Asiatic Society, to which the relics have been 
forwarded. 


Fatt or A Tunnet Arch at Liverpoor.—A 


‘fatal accident has eccurred at the Wapping 


Tunnel, in Park-lane. 


RocupaLe TowNn-HaLL.—At a meeting of the 
Rochdale town council, on Thursday, the con- 
tract of Messrs. Warburton, of Harpurhey, for 
the erection of the pro new town-hall, at 
Rochdale, for the sum of 26,5701., was accepted, 
it being the lowest of several tenders. 


ARCHITECTURAL InstiITUTE or Scortanp.—At 
the last general meeting of the Architectural 
Institute of Scotland, held in the Hopetoun 
Rooms, on the 11th ult., a paper was read 
Mr. David MacGibbon, architect. Subject,— 
“Notes on Kirkwall Cathedral.” The paper 
was illustrated by photographs shown on a large 
scale by means of the Lime Light. 


Ascot Granp Stanp.— During the recent 
gales the roof of the new entrance at the Grand 
Stand, Ascot, lately built by Messrs. Oades & 





| Son, of Egham, was blown off in one mass, split- 
ting several of the timbers. This immense 
| weight of seven tons was carried several feet. 
|The permanent part of the structure was not 
| injured. 

| Tron Rotting 1n Amenica.—A new method 
}of rolling iron has been produced in Boston, 
| United States. It consists of a process for roll- 
ing it into irregular shapes, by which che- 
quered surfaces, projections, and depressions can 
be obtained with the same facility as plain sur- 
faces have heretofore been produced. This re- 
sult is accomplished by means of placing upon 
rollers adjustable discs of any desired pattern, 
, which leave upon the bars drawn through them 
the impress of the figures which they bear. 


Tue Poryrecnnic Instirution.—The enter. 


| tainments here just now are particularly good, 
| suggestive and instructive as well as entertaining. 
Near to the end of the; Professor Pepper's exceedingly interesting lec- 


tunnel, running parallel with Sparling-street, ture on optical illusions justifies the first part of 


there have recently been erected a number of 
storage cellars, arched over, some of which 
would seem to be not yet in a completed state. 


A cart and two horses, belonging, it is said, 


to the contractor for the works, were stand- 
ing on one of the arches near to the top of 
Sparling-street, uhe conveyance having been 
taken there laden with material to place on the 
arch, when one of the iron girders which sup- 
ported the fabric gave way, and the whole struc- 
ture fell in, along with, of course, the horses and 
cart. A man was killed, but, strange to say, the 
horses and cart received but little damage, and 
the driver escaped unhurt. 


Tue Curer Surveyorsiie oF MARYLEBONE.— 
A discussion has taken place at the Marylebone 
vestry on the report of a committee as to the 
future appointments in the surveyor’s depart- 
ment, in consequence of the age and infirmity of 
the present holder of the office. The report 
recommended a chief surveyor at 3501. per 
annum, with residence at Stone-yard when 
vacant, with two assistant surveyors at 200. 
each, and that the present surveyor’s faithful 
and laborious services for upwards of thirty-three 


years entitle him to such consideration that he 


be allowed to give the benefit of his experience 
at the Stone-yard at half his present salary, 2U0/. 
per annum, with his residence. Two aimend- 
ments were moved : first, to give the surveyor 
three months’ leave of absence and appoint an 
extra clerk, to be paid by him, which was nega- 
tived; and a second, to appoint a surveyor at 
5001, he allowing present surveyor 150/. and 
house during life. Upon this second amend- 
ment the debate was adjourned. 


minster Sessions-house, last week, before Mr. I. 


Scott Turner, the high bailiff, a compensation | 


case, ‘The Corporation of the Marine Society | 
The Metropolitan District Railway Company,” 
was appointed to be heard betore a special jury. 
The claim was about 30,0001., in respect of the 
freehold of several houses in Bridge-court, Can- 
non-street, required by the Metropolitan District 
Railway. Only tive special jurors answered to 
their names, and the high bailitf mentioned the 
circumstance to Mr. Hawkins (acting for the 
claimants), as he wished to know what was to be 
Mr. Hawkins begged the 
indulgence of the court, as he hoped to save 
time. A consultation took place between the 
parties, which occupied some time, and at 
length it was announced that the case had been 
arranged. 
better be sworn, as they would give a verdict by 
consent for 22,7501. The five special jurors were 
accordingly sworn, and a verdict tor 22,7501. 
was recorded. 


|of the ancient city. 
| building is composed of brick, with Bath stone 
|dressings to the doors and windows. The 


our praise, and the funny illustrated story of 


|“ The Dragon,” and the “ Dissolving Views of 


Robinson Crusoe,” more than support the Jatter. 
The evening classes are about to reassemble 
here, and should be taken advantage of by 
many. 


BireMiIncGHAM Free Lipraries.—In addition to 
the two Free Libraries now established in Bir- 
mingham, a third will soon be completed, at the 
corner of Heath-mill-lane, Deritend. It was 
estimated by the Free Libraries committee that 
the building, exclusive of fittings and warming 
apparatus, should not cost more than 1,000L 
Plans for the erection were invited to be sent in, 
and those submitted by Messrs. Bateman & 
Corser were selected by the committee. The 
building, which is in the Tudor style of Gothic 
architecture, is being carried out by Messrs. 
Briggs & Son, the estimates for the works being 
about 9OUL., exclusive of fittings. 


A Frer Peusiic Liprary AND READING-ROOM 
ror Besincron, CuEsHire.—A free library and 
reading-room, the sole gift of Captain Joseph 
Mayer, of Liverpool, have been opened here. 
Mr. Mayer has procured one of the largest 
houses in the village, and this he has fitted up 
as @ library and reading-room for the use of the 
inhabitants, free from any charge. He has fur- 
nished the library with a collection of upwards 
of 2,000 volumes. The reading-room is pro- 
vided with the Liverpool and London daily 
papers and most of the current monthly publi- 
cations. There are also provided, for the use of 
those who wish them, games of chess, draughts, 


| &e. The rest of the honse is for the residence 
? lof the librarian and other officials connected 
Rattway Compensation Casze.—At the West- | 


with the institution. Captain Mayer has pro- 
vided for the annual expenditure. 


OPENING OF THE GROSVENOR HOTEL, CHESTER. 
Of this new hotel we spoke on the 2nd of 
September last as a commendable exception to 
the style of other new edifices in Chester, being 
more in keeping with the peculiar architecture 
The superstructure of the 


columns of the row are of Anglesea marble, 
with moulded capitals and bases of hard stone. 
The entrance in Newgate-street is constructed 
in a similar manner to the front row. The 
works of the hotel and tap building have been 
executed by Mr. Thomas Hughes, of Aldford. 
The stable buildings are being executed by 


Mr. Hawkins said the jury had| Messrs. B. & O. Owens, of Chester. Messrs. 


Penson & Ritchie, of Chester, are the architects 
who have designed and superintended the whole 





of the buildings. The hotel was opened on New 
| Year’s Day. 
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Fatt oF Part or a Caurcn Towrr.—A part | 
of the tower of the church of St. Lawrence, | 
Norwich, has fallen down, crushing the choris- | 
ters’ vestry, in which, half an hour later, the 
clergy and choir would have been assembled. | 


Mancnester CatHepRAL Tower. — The pro- 
gress made in the reconstruction of this tower 
within the last few months has been satisfactory. | 
The building has now passed the clock chamber | 
and the bell-loft, and reaches to the height of | 
the belfry floor. 





The style of the doorway and | 
the west window, which forms a part of the 
tower, is Perpendicular, in consonance with the 
rest of the building. The foundations of the 
tower penetrate 13 ft. into the ground, and the | 
tower is now 75 ft. above the surface. The! 
architect, Mr. J. P. Holden, expects to be able to | 
complete the outside work in the course of the 
year. 





SPECULATION IN PeTRoLEVM.— During the 
petroleum mania in America, 1,100 oil companies | 
were started, with an aggregate par capital of 
600,000,000 dollars. It is estimated that 15 per | 
cent. of that amount has been actually paid up, | 
giving an aggregate of real investment of (say) | 
90,000,000 dollars. The production of the pre- | 
sent year may reach about 1,500,000 barrels. | 
The exports have usually averaged abcut 37 per | 


cent. of the entire production. The average | 


Sourn - Eastern INpustRIAL EXHIBITION, — 
The closing ceremony of this Exhibition is an- 
nounced to take place at the Painted Hall of the 
Royal Hospital, Greenwich, on the afternoon of 
Saturday, the 27th inst., when the prizes and 
certificates will be awarded to the successful 
exhibitors by Viscount Sydney, lord-lieutenant 
of Kent. The Exhibition, which was opened in 
October last, has proved successful, and will be 
closed to visitors after this Saturday, the 13th 
instant. 





TENDERS 


For alterations and additions to house and warehouse, 
at Kettering, Northamptonshire, Mr. Kk. W. Johnson, 
architect :-— 






SUOMIUEL: .« ccinnpstnuesueicamaititvesehanon .. £879 0 0 
Watkin ... sl4 0 0 
Briskett ... 789 0 0 
Henson .,. nae ». sae 8.0 
WURROONR ccucangeccactuatenkincecntanacnecen 7422 0 0 





For rebuilding No, 42, East-street, Brighton, for 

essrs. Farmer & Rogers, Mr. H. Jarvis, architect :— 
Bywater ...... Ree | 
SRNR seuicxssanicks 





4,580 0 0 


Thompson ........ a. 4540 0 0 
Cp) ... 4,390 0 0 
Cheesman ioe ee. Oe 
Henshaw... pol cooe 64,964 0 0 
SENN uccvniaviisiieruidaseineienl 4,118 0 0 


For erecting a dwelling-house and stable in the Lord- 





price at the well is 10 dollars a barrel, making ship road, Stuke Newington, for Mr, Lawrence. Mr, F. 
15,000,000 dollars as the value of the year’s pro- |G. Widdows, architect :— 


duction. Deducting 20 per cent. for company and 
working expenses, this yield would leave 13} per 
cent. upon the estimated 90,000,000 dollars of | 
actual invested capital. | 


DEstrucTION OF CREWE HALtr, Cnesuire.—| 
The destruction by fire of the seat of Lord 
Crewe, Cheshire, is much deplored. The loss 
unfortunately includes many works of art. The 
mansion was finished by Sir Randal Crewe early 
in the reign of King James I., but it had fallen 
into much decay by the process of time, aud was 
completely restored by its present owner, under | 
the superintendence of Mr. Blore, about 1537, at 
large cost. It is supposed that the end of an 
old beam had come in contact with the fire in} 
the flue of a chimney. It is said that provision | 
was made against fire by hydrants placed at cer- | 
tain distances round the house, supplied with 
water from the lake, and also by taps in the} 
rooms communicating with an immense reser- | 
voir on the top of the house; but it appears 
that the taps were not thought of till access to 
them was cut off by the flames, and during the 
early part of the conflagration the hydrants were 
also forgotten. | 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE Merrroporis.—“ We | 
anxiously desired the Thames embankment,” 
remarks the Railway News, in giving a review of 
new projects, ‘ but almost regretted the realiza- | 
tion of our wishes when we saw the magnificent | 
proportions of the river fagade of Somerset | 
House destroyed by a heap of rubbish, The | 
Adelphi-terrace, too, the tasteful design of the | 








UOT TE OR cisievccatandcnbacsnaitons £3,084 0 0 
Newman & Mann.. as eee OD 
PAN sasccrcoutiandiccimbseasnddaeean 2,896 0 0 
ae 2,344 0 0 
ee 2,543 0 0 
Child & Son ..... wee 2,460 0 0 
Ennor (accepted)........0..-rrscsee 2,734 0 0 


For erecting a tavern at South Hackney, for Mr. Lane. 
Quantities supplied by Mr, F, G. Widdows :— 





WW O00, GRPORRORR os si cessaussecenenses £3,002 0 0 
Read & Son ........ wee 2,941 0 O 
OIG 50. cctinjciuacayedsa Cbekacackuasae 2,357 0 0 
arte BR Bam sissisiscccccvisevccsse 2,531 0 0 
Envor (accepted).............ec00s+0 2,503 0 0 


For rebuilding 12, 13, and 14, Newington Causeway, 
for Messrs, Dunn, Mr, Heary Jarvis, architect :— 
Turner & Sons £4,313 0 0 
Marslend sis oo} a 
Bag By FE GME vce ssinvscescceceies 4,i80 0 0 
Tarrant 4,024 0 0 
Patrick 3,060 0 0 
Rider . 3,930 0 0 
3,859 0 0 
3,780 0 0 


For alterations and repairs at No. 22, Parliament-street, 












Westminster, for Mr. Herbert W. Taylor. Messrs, 
Wimble & Taylor, architects :— 
pS ee ea Phecreneses £506 0 0 
McLachlan 498 0 0 
Colls & Son ........ 454 0 0 
ee ae pairekeeeeoe 476 0 0 
Marsiand & Son ...........00.. .« 45 0 0 
BEOMAOG E SOM: cccccicscttveisteaccsvee 453 0 0 


For sea wall, Bridlington Quay :— 
5. & T. Crawshaw 





soon .» 20,673 


x 

z 
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For the erection of farm buildings, Foston, near York, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





F. J. B-J.'°G.—D.-J. F.—Mr. B.—Mr. H.—R. H. C.—M.~An 
Observer.—J. D, P.— Mr. P.—Mr. W.—C. E. C.—T. C. B.—G. C.—F. R, 
Ww.—c. C. H.—R. F.—H. J.—Lady 8.—H. W.—J. R.—A. B. H—W.& 
T.—E. W.—W. T.-J, W. M.—G. H. T.—W. E. B.—H. N, B —T, 8, 
(must do his own “sume”)—F. T. (ditto)—E. H. R. (moden of re. 
moving paint from stonework have been given in previous volames)— 
E. W. I. (not desirable).—8+, Leonard's (im type).—The Oak (ditto).— 
Edinburgh (ditto).—P. L. O. D. (ditto). 

C. L. seuds the following: —“I have a well, surface water, 
sandy soil, the water of which is strongly impregnated with iron ; 
can you infurm me how to remedy this?” 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresees. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, pot necessarily for publication, 





Note.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ont. 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office im reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
CopirEs ONLY should be sent. 

NOTICE.—In consequence of the increase in 
the circulation of “THE BUILDER,” as well as 
in the number of the Advertisements, it is found 
| necessary to go to press some hours earlier than 
heret fore. 
ensuing Number will therefore not be guaranteed 
unless they are delivered at the Office before 
THREE o'clock in the Afternoon of THURS. 


DAY, instead of Five o'clock, as formerly. 


The insertion of Advertisements in the 





TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


The TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1865, will 
sh yrtly be published, price One Guinea. 

CLOTH CASES for vinding the Numbers are 
| NOW READY, price Two Shillings and Nine- 
} pence. 
| A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE can be had, 
Gratis, On person ul application. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES will be bound on 
being sent to the Office, at a cost of Four Shillings 
each, ° 








[ ADVERTISEMENTS. ] 
CHUBB v. GRIFFITHS. — CAUTION.— 
| Notice is hereby given, that on the hearing, on 
| the 16th of December, 1865, of the above cause, 
{his Honour the Master of the Rolls granted a 
| decree making perpetual the injunction which 
had on the Ist of June last been granted 
against the defendant, restraining him from 
selling under Messrs, Chubb & Son’s name any 
Iron Sates not made by them, and from affixing 
to any Safes not of their manufacture plates 
bearing their name. The decree also directed 
that the defendant should pay the costs of the 
suit. All persons are cautioned against sup- 
| posing that such Safes as may be found to be 








Brothers Adams, is to come down in toto, and | for Mr. R. Nelson, Mr. John Gibson, Malton, architect. | titted with Chubb & Son’s Locks are therefore 


thus we shall lose some agreeable reminiscences 
of Dr. Johnson, David Garrick, Anglica Kauffman, 
and Hannah More. The property round about | 
belongs to the Messrs. Drummond, and they are | 
about to build upon it a splendid crescent to | 
extend the whole length from Hungerford to 
Waterloo Bridge. Middle-row, Holborn, is to be 
removed ; the Burdett-road, Finsbury, the Com- 
mercial-road, Whitechapel, the High-street, Ken- | 
sington, are all to be improved. Park-lane is to 
be widened to an extent that will not only ac- 
commodate its traffic, but make it one of the 
finest main thoroughfares in London. The 
new street to the Mansion WHouse, right 
through Printing-house-square, is to be pro- | 
ceeded with. ‘lwo new and magnificent ap- 
proaches are to be made to the Thames embank- 
ment, one passing over the site of Northum- 
berland House, and giving a wide prospect from 
the corner of the Haymarket direct across the | 
river; the other, equally spacious, and from the 
corner of Wellington-street on to the embank- 
ment at the foot of Cecil-street. Preliminary steps 
are to be taken for embanking the south side of 
the Thames, and on the north the embankment 
is to be continued from what is called ‘ Mr. Cu- 
bitt’s-road’ up to Chelsea.” By instructions of 
the Improvement Committee of the City of Lon- 
don, we observe, the building materials of several 
houses and shops situated on Holborn-hill and in 
Farringdon-stseet, have been disposed of by 
auction, with a view to their immediate demo- 
lition for the purposes of the projected Holborn- 
valley viaduct. 


| 
| 
| 





Quantities supplied ;— 





RADIO Y ocnsxconasesievuccdacsamemheraunecen £102 0 0 
Cooper & Fisher.. see — wet OC 
a RE 362 0 «0 
Dodsworth........... 3u7 0 «0 
Ware & Danby --- 290910 0 

SEDs wc nivecketeaeenannededseks vooe 230 6 5 
Dring (accepted)......ccorccrccresoesees 230 0 0 


For the erection of seven cottages at Low Hutton, near 
Malton, for Mrs. Carr, Rockingham-terrace, Malton, 
Mr. John Gibson, Malton, architect :— 









Barry ....... ; 00 
Tinsley .... 0 0 
Skelton .... 0 0 
aes sees 211 
WE NOU Be AION seccndinsiicseceissdecae 694 0 O 
MONS. cscniavtrttndsadeebobare sous ceneeits 65: 0 0 
Cooper & Fisher.. 5649 15 O 
Dodsworth........... 625 0 0 
Ware & Danby... -.. 469 0 0 
REMAMNEMNGR oo sisscceedoavaiepvanvas « 43712 6 





For the erection of a farm-house and farm buildings at 
Lendales Farm, near kirby Misperton, for Mr. J, 
Mitchelson. Mr. Jobn Gibson, Malton, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied :-— 







WORE. shsckencetsicesinieiete crccscecess 1,485 O O 
Burrows..., wo A 0 0 
Denham .... cn agaer 8 @ 
DOO cs cnistsscnvesurdsnvinsiouncs 1,160 0 0 
PMNNEE scckbesdechaidaleusvecues berets 1,06 0 0 
nn RE ERS oF -- 1,087 10 0 
Wilson & Baron ....... .. 1,030 16 0 
Harrison & Oldfield . eres 974 10 0 
Wood (accepted) .............. = 95 0 0 


For additions to Culverdon Brewery, Tunbridge Wells. 
Mr. Charles Shoppee, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs, Pain & Ciark :— 


Jackson & Shaw .,...........00 soveee £4,690 0 0 
Patman and fotheringham ...,,. 4,585 0 0 
I I A Gioapabe 4,548 0 0 
Mausitield & Son ., 0 0 
I ssorsisvachinccosrerees ennpiae . 00 





necessarily Sates of Messrs. Chubb & Son’s 
| manufacture, as it is believed that large num- 
| bers of these Safes are sold under false represen- 
tation, genuine saame-plates being removed from 
Messrs. Chubb & Son’s Locks and affixed on the 
escutcheon or @n some conspicuous part of the 
Safe. Dealers i second-hand fire-proof Safes are 
particularly caftioned against selling, as Messrs. 
Chubb & Son’s, Safes which are not of their 
manufacture, /and against in any way affixing 
their names gn Safes not of their manufacture, 
and ayuinst allowing any Safes professing to be 
of Messrs. Chubb & Sou’s manufacture to pass 
through their hands without the strictest exa- 
mination: and proceedings in Chancery will in 
all cases be instituted when offences of the sama 
or alike nature are brought to notice. —STUART 
& MASSEY, 5, Gray’s-inn-square, Solicitors for 
Messrs. Chubb & Son. 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Henson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the marutactory, Ludgate-hill, will be giad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of belis. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 











Clock’ Maker by Warrant of Appointment 
H.R... the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great Clock for the Exhibition, 1862, 383 & 34, 
Ludyate-hill, E.C, Established 1749, 
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